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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, July, 1908. 


No. 2. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM H. TAFT AT THE TOMB 
OF GENERAL GRANT ON MEMORIAL DAY, 
MAY 30. 


We 5 yey the following, which appeared in the 
Boston Post of June 3: 


Criticism of the address of William H. Taft, Secre- 


MT. CHOCORUA AND LARGER CHOCORUA LAKE, TAMWORTH, N. H. 
On the line of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


tary of War, at the tomb of General Grant in New York 
on Memorial Day is not confined to Grand Army 
veterans. 

Secretary Taft alleged that General Grant left the 
army in 1854 rather than face court-martial on account 
of a weakness for strong drink, and citizens of all 


political parties and of all classes of society are talking 
about it. 


How They Regard It. 
George T. Angell, president of 
the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, made the follow- 
ing statement yesterday to a Post 
reporter: 

“At the tomb of General Grant 
on Memorial Day, Secretary Taft 
addressed an audience, including 
the relatives and friends of our 
great army commander, which 
probably has been, and will be, 
commented upon by nearly every 
one of the 20,000 newspapers and 
magazines to which our paper 
goes every month. ; 

“In his first sentence, he tells 
of the squalid surroundings of 
President Lincoln in his boyhood. 
Squalid in the dictionaries, as Mr. 
Taft must know, is defined as 
‘foul, nasty and filthy.’ Presi- 
dent Lincoln was not born, as 
Secretary Taft was, into what is 
called ‘the upper 400,’ and had 
not the early advantages of that 
high position, but that his sur- 
roundings were ‘foul, nasty and 
filthy’ is something which I have 
never heard before. 

“In regard to what he said 
about the early life of General 
Grant, I need make no mention, 
as it will be published in nearly 
every newspaper and magazine 
in America, but he says nothing 
about General Grant’s humanity, 
as reported in various actions and 
as exhibited in his refusal to at- 
tend even a horse race. 

“T am sure that under his com- 
mand our navy officers would not 
have been found at a Sunday bull- 
fight at Havana, or the more 
recent bullfight at Lima, Peru. 
Nor did he ever encourage those 
under his command to get up 
boxing matches for amusement, 
nor would he have approved of 
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our battleship fleet being employed on Sun- 
days at Magdalena Bay, from six o’clock in 
the morning until night, firing great guns and 
little at targets. Nor did he ever leave his 
presidential duties to go off on hunting ex- 
peditions to shoot animals for the fun of 
wounding and killing them.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WE HOPE. 


If Secretary Taft shall become President of 
the United States we most earnestly hope, for 
the good of our country and the peace of the 
world, he may not follow the fighting military 
policies of his predecessor, but become a great 
power for the prevention of wars and the yt 
motion of ‘‘Peace on earth and good will to 
every creature.” 

With the great military army and navy he 
may command and the more than a hundred 
thousand office holders and politicians who 
may stand ready to do his bidding, he may 
become perhaps the most powerful man in the 
world, either for good or evil. 

Let us all pray that the Supreme Being will 
so influence him that he shall be constantly 
found wisely and humanely acting in whatever 


sition he may fill. 
” 4 GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A POWERFUL APPEAL. 


There comes to our table, cut from The 
Nation, of May 7, 1908, a most powerful ap- 
peal which ought to be republished in all the 
twenty thousand or more newspapers and 
magazines to which our paper goes every month. 
But, through the influence of party politi- 
cians, it will be shut out from many of them. 
We deem it our duty to our country and the 
world to give this article the widest circulation 
in our power, and so republish it below. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“The Disillusionment of Germany”’ is the 
title under which the London Spectator has 
been discussing ‘“‘the growth in the sense of 
among the educated classes” 
of the Fatherland. For a while the people 
were “‘proud of the new position of their great 
country in external affairs, and of the reputa- 
tion attained by their ee among sover- 
eigns and statesmen.’’ They seem to have 
expected that the splendor of empire, the 
glory of colonial expansion, and the magnifi- 
cence of army and navy would result in ‘‘more 
domestic prosperity’’; but colonies and a huge 
military and naval establishment must be 
paid for, and the Germans who are dependent 
on salaries find themselves ‘‘distinctly poorer 
men.” The deficit in the Imperial exchequer 
is alarming; only last Thursday a dispatch 
from Berlin announced that the government 
must borrow $250,000,000 in the next five 
years. The taxes levied in order to bear this 
crushing burden mean higher rent and a rise 
in the cost of food and clothing. Thus those 
persons who depend upon the universities, 
the state services, and the army, and even 
those persons who are employed by industrial 
enterprises, ‘“donbt angrily whether affairs in 
general are well managed.’’ In other words, 
the policy of the drum-and-trumpet statesmen 
has produced its inevitable consequences. 

The experience of Germany is not without 
interest to us. For a decade now the brass 
band has been playing vigorously at Washing- 
ton, and people are beginning to grow a little 
tired of the noise. It was just ten years ago 
last Friday that Dewey sailed into Manila 
Bay; and our old men began to dream dreams 
and our young men to see visions of Oriental 
conquest. Politicians who find it easier to 
talk than to think have been saying a great 
deal about duty, destiny, the stars and stripes, 
the guns of God, the floating fortresses of free- 
dom, our colonial empire, and world power. 
These are sonorous words, just the thing for a 

roration in Congress and on the stump. 

hey will always provoke wild applause among 
those people who worship gilt buttons and 
regard a military parade as the finest spectacle 
on earth. And what is much more to the 


int, this spread-eagle and jingo oratory 
elps to get generous appropriations for 
army and navy. Encouragement of genuine 
patriotism is good so far as it goes; but en- 
couragement of military display is far better, 
for that means money for army contractors 
and builders of battleships. very well-in- 
formed man is aware that this hurrahing over 
the navy is largely factitious, worked up in 
Congress and in the press by a lobby of manu- 
facturers. All this fine writing and speaking 
about the Hand of Ged and the Heart of the 
Republic is a calculated assault onthe Treas- 
ury. In 1897 the combined expenditures of the 
War and the Navy Departments were $85,- 
787,101; in 1907 the total was $222,614,309. 
That increase of $136,827,208 has gone into 
somebody’s pockets, and that somebody is 
naturally enthusiastic for the old flag and 
appropriation. 

But what do the rank and file of our citizens, 
who foot these bills, get in return? The work- 
man pays higher prices for his woolen coat, 
for his hat, for his tools, for his tea and 
coffee, for his children’s toys—for a thou- 
sand and one things that are now reckoned 
among the necessities of life. The clerk, 
the small shopkeeper, the teacher and the 
clergyman, the average doctor and lawyer, 
all of them living on narrow incomes, pay their 
share, and the rich man pays his. But where 
is their profit in the transaction? If we were 
devoting a surplus of $135,000,000 a year to 
education, in order to increase the efficiency 
and intelligence of our citizens; if we were 
pases this sum into the improvement of the 

ealth of the community, by campaigns against 
tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, and other 
diseases—if we were embarking on such 
beneficent undertakings, the result would be 
palpable, though not so showy as brass bands, 
gilt buttons, and glittering warships. But as 
it is, each of us, from wage-earner to million- 
aire, has less to spend on himself and his 
family. Evidently, then, we are investing 
our money in intellectual and moral satisfac- 
tions. But we ask again: What are they? 
Who can lay his finger on them and say, 
“This is worth $135,000,000?”’ 

We have, in the first place, the pleasure of 
an occasional military or naval parade. Cali- 
fornia is at this moment much excited and 
delighted by the appearance of the fleet. But 
no sane man contends that as a mere show that 
fleet is worththe money. Indeed, the only seri- 
ous argument for a big navy advanced by the 
chief advocate of that policy, President Roose- 
velt, is that it will enable us to ‘‘repel insult.” 
That would be a deep comfort if any one were 
likely to insult us. But we pulled through 
from the close of the Civil War to the outbreak 
of trouble with Spain without suffering much 
from contumely. The truth is that if this 
nation, with its enormous resources, behaves 
itself, nobody will insult us. No one can have 
any object in doing so; indeed, the manifest 
tendency of our neighbors is to be flattering 
and obsequious. Men who mind their own 
business get into no quarrels; it is the boy who 
swaggers down the street with a soldier-cap 
on his head and wooden gun over his shoulder, 
and who dares the other boys to fight—it is 
the boy who is always ready to “repel insult”’ 
who attracts the brickbats. 

We are driven, then, to the conclusion that 
this Imperial strut is assumed not at all for 
the benefit of ourselves, but for our ‘‘wards”’ 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, andthe Philippines. We 
lay this grievous yoke upon our necks for the 
sake of (after the shipbuilder and army con- 
tractors) the down-trodden and oppressed in 
other lands. But granted that we are amelio- 
rating the condition of Porto Rico and Cuba, 
that is no pretext for such an expansion of 
army and navy. Nobody wants to steal 
Porto Rico and Cuba. And as for the Philip- 

ines, no one can say that they are surely 

tter off to-day than if we had left them to 
set up their own government, and, under some 
kind of friendly oversight, work out their own 
salvation. We have poured treasure and 
blood into those unhappy islands. Our re- 
ward has been the empty title to a territory 


whose inhabitants hate us; and their reward, 
too, seems to have been quite as undesired and 
as bitter. 

Then, to crown all, we are, like Germany, 
facing a deficit. In the fiscal year thus far 
our receipts are $53,300,000 less than our ex- 
penditures, as compared with a surplus of 
$58,900,000 for the corresponding date of 
1907—a difference of over $112,000,000. And 
little or nothing to show for it except the 
cocked hat and the toy gun. 


MILITARISM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. 

We have existed as a nation since 1789, and 
in all that period no nation has ever declared 
war on us. Until recently we had no navy 
worth mentioning, but no nation cared to 
touch us. Since 1789 we have had three 
wars, but in each case we were the one by 
whom war was declared. If a man has a 
house which runs no risk of catching fire, he 
will not spend enormous amounts for insur- 
ance. Moreover this naval insurance is not 
certain to insure. Judging from what we 
read in the newspapers we are far more likely 
to have war now than we were fifteen years 
ago. It is only since we got our navy that the 
papers have been filling their columns with 
rumors of war. It is an indisputable fact that 
we are far more likely to come to blows with 
some sister nation now that we are armed to 
the teeth than when we had nothing to rely 
upon but the justice of our cause. Over- 
grown armies and navies provoke war. Fight- 
ing men want to fight, just as preaching men 
want to preach, and merchants want to sell 
goods. 

When I meet the God of love I do not want 
to say: “I saw the burden, I realized the 
weight of it, I heard the sighs of women, the 
sobs of children and the groans of men, I saw 
nations distracted, despondent, bleeding, I 
saw the pictures of the oe peasants in their 
comfortless huts, but I did nothing against 
the cause of all this trouble because the forces 
against me were too mighty.”’-—Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, May 21, 1908. 


HOW TO PRESERVE PEACE BETWEEN 
TWO ADJACENT NATIONS. 

In our last issue we stated, on the authority 
of Mr. Elbert Hubbard, that the coast line 
between Canada and the United States, from 
the St. Lawrence River to Lake Superior, is 
about two thousand miles. In the year 1812 
there were forty-six forts on the United States 
side of the line and about the same number 
on the other side of the line. 

At Fort Niagara alone there were at one 
time about six thousand troops. We had on 
the Great Lakes over a hundred fighting ves- 
sels and our British cousins had about the 
same number. As soon as the War of 1812 
was ended and peace declared both sides of 
the line were full of business strengthening the 
forts and building war ships at Cleveland, 
Detroit and other lake ports; hundreds of men 
were working night and day building war 
ships. Just then Richard Rush of Phila- 
delphia, acting Secretary of State, and Charles 
Bagot, Minister to the United States from 
England, got together and wrote on one side 
of a single sheet of paper and signed an agree- 
ment which stopped all work on the fortifica- 
tions, caused disarmament all along the 
Great Lakes, and has kept now for ninety-one 
ome perfect peace between our Canadian 

riends and ourselves. 

If those forts had been retained with large 
numbers of troops and hostile vessels had con- 
tinued to sail up and down our Great Lakes it 
would have been a miracle if we had not been 
involved in another war with Great Britain. 
Mr. Hubbard adds to his statement the 
question: ‘If we have been able for nearly 


a hundred years to remain in perfect peace 
under that agreement, written on half a sheet 
of paper, why cannot other adjacent nations 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


do the same?”’ 
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FOR THE LADIES OF THE BIEN- 
NIAL CONVENTION. 

For the ladies of the above convention we 
have printed thousands of copies of the ac- 
companying address, together with other 
humane literature, with the hope and expec- 
tation that much good may result. In previous 
years we have distributed to the annual con- 
ventions of American teachers, coming from 
all parts of our country, perhaps two hundred 
thousand copies or more of our various — 
cations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE WOUNDED IN WAR. 

We have never seen a more vivid picture 
of the fact that ‘‘War is Hell’ than is given 
by Mr. William G. Fitz-Gerald in the Boston 
Post. From Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s statement we 
take the following: 

“Considering the enormous naval arma- 
ments piled up by every nation, it must come 
as a shock to be told there is no provision for 
the wounded on the war ships of to-day. 
Men must lie where they fall, with injuries 
infinitely worse than any inflicted by rifle, 
sword or bayonet of land warfare, and this 
because every inch of available space is taken 
up in the floating fortress of to-day. A war 
ship, the authorities would say, is a fighting 
machine and has no time nor place for useless 
men. True, the war ship carries surgeons, 
but these must be put out of harm’s way 
during the inferno of an action, just when 
they are most needed, and only released when 
all is over—that is, if the ship is afloat. It is 
true she has a sick bay, but the sick bay in all 
modern ships is absolutely untenable in 
actual warfare. A first-class battleship like 
the Connecticut, Kansas, or Louisiana, carries 
about seven hundred and fifty men, and the 
sick berth has accommodations for perhaps 
eight cots and sixteen hammocks, and there is 
no provision to take care of more. There is 
no space below for doctors or wounded and, 
if there were space, there could neither be air 
nor light through the shutting off of the bulk- 
heads. Worse still, the vast boilers would 
render the air intolerable. When a modern 
war ship is cleared for action every opening 
is rigidly closed up, except those between the 
magazines and fighting stations, and so the 
wounded must lie where they fall.” 

In our May issue we gave a picture of the 
deck of one of our battleships as it is likely 
to appear in action, bombs exploding, and 
the dead and dying men lying around on the 
deck. If ‘‘War is Hell’’ to the soldiers in 
armies, it is a worse hell to the officers and 
men on battleships, and we think that every 
Christian and humane man and woman should 
consider it a duty to do everything possible 
to prevent these terrible murders. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A REMINISCENCE OF ERNST PERABO. 
To thousands of our readers who are familiar 
with the name of Ernst Perabo, the dis- 
tinguished musical artist and teacher, the fol- 
lowing reminiscence will be interesting: 

It was during the winter of 1863-4 that the 
“friendly”’ relations between Prussia and 
Denmark became strained, war was declared 
against the latter kingdom, and Austria 
became Prussia’s ally. Part of the Austrian 
contingent passed through Leipsic on their 
way to Hamburg and Schleswig, which little, 
but interesting country was to be ‘‘absorbed” 
by Prussia. I was at the Leipsic Conservatory 
and it was the first time I saw soldiers march- 
ing toward slaughter. I walked by their 
side, several streets, asking from where they 
came, whither they were going, and the object 
of their errand. To all these questions I got 
either no answer, or only the reply: ‘‘We 
don’t know.’”’ I was young then, but I 
couldn’t imagine being in motion, without 
direction or an object in view. Equally dark 
to my mind was it to learn that thousands of 
men would be assembled for destruction with- 
out a grievance against one another, and all 
unknown to one another. After the war was 
over, which culminated in the taking of the for- 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Burning the Bodies of the Dead Soldiers. In the Manchurian Campaign Tens of Thousands, Perhaps 
Hundreds of Thousands, of Russian Soldiers and Horses Were Left Dead on the Plains. 


RUSKIN ON WOMEN AND WAR. 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a lecture on war, made the following remarks to 
the ladies present: “Only by your command, or by your permission, can any war 
take place among us. And the real final reason for all the poverty, misery, and rage 
of battle through Europe is simply that you women, however good and religious, how- 
ever self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are too selfish and too thoughtless to take 
pains for any creature out of your immediate circles. Let every Christian woman 
who has conscience toward God vow that she will mourn for His killed creatures. 
Let every lady in the happy classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, while any 
cruel war proceeds, she will wear black—a mute’s black—with no jewel, no ornament 
and I tell you again no war would last a week,” 


TO THE LADIES OF THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE GENERAL FEDERA- 


TION OF THE WOMEN’S CLUBS OF AMERICA, MEETING IN BOSTON FROM 
THE 23d TO THE 28th OF JUNE, 1908: 


Please kindly permit me to present to your great and most important Convention the 
above picture of War; also the words of John Ruskin, the eminent Englishman with whose 
name and fame you are familiar, and then to ask you, not only for the welfare of human 
beings but for the prevention of terrible sufferings to hundreds of thousands of horses that 
die on battlefields and are abandoned to starvation, to carefully consider what you can do 
for the prevention of wars; also please kindly consider the accompanying address to the 
Annual Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tennessee 
and see what you can do to aid the work of our American Humane Education Society and 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose objects are ‘‘Peace 
on Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living Creature.” 

With a profound conviction that a great and grand work for humanity may be brought 
about by your General Federation of Women’s Clubs, kindly permit me to express the hope 
that your kind action may be felt not only over our whole country, but to some extent 
the world. 

ou are all cordially invited to call at the offices of our two humane ieti i 
Street, Boston, and obtain further information. EO. 


President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent Amer- 
ican Band of Mercy. 


tress ‘‘Diippel,’’ “‘divine’’ services were held in 
all the German churches, thanking Heaven for 
the glorious success of “‘our grand army.” 
Considering that this great feat was accom- 
plished by four of the Allies against one Dane; 
that the cause of stealing a province and 
crippling a small country was cruelly wrong 
(legally and diplomatically right ) and morally 
sickening; that two short years could terminate 
the “‘entente cordiale’”’ of Austria and Ger- 
many by the bloody six weeks’ war, during 
which the Prussians, but for a timely sur- 
render after ‘‘Sadowa,’’ were about to storm 
Vienna; taking all this into consideration, I 
could not then, or cannot now, many years 
later, discover any true ground for joyful 


emotion over such wanton bloodshed, and 
least of all to connect it with the wishes of a 
just God! __ERNST PERABO. 


OUR LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


We are most glad to say that by the de- 
cision of the committee of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, thousands of copies of 
our humane publications were distributed to 
delegates and members at Symphony Hall, 
and all the Women’s Clubs of America will 
know of the great work we are doing in our 
own country and to some extent in other 
parts of the world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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ROOSEVELT ON HIS RANCH. 


We have received from a very prominent 
New York gentleman the following letter: 

Dear President Angell:—I note in your issue 
of Our Dumb Animals for June, 1908, the 
article on ‘‘The Cattle on Western Ranges.” 
At the close of this article you ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What has President Roosevelt, who 
knows about these range cruelties [having 
been a ranchman himself], ever written or 
done to prevent them?” I was informed 
some time ago by a very prominent western 
gentleman, who has filled very high political 
offices, that cattle were neglected and allowed 
to suffer the same on the Roosevelt ranch, 
when he lived there, as elsewhere on the ranges. 
It was claimed that there were deaths from 
starvation among Mr. Roosevelt’s own stock. 
Of course, I do not know this personally, but 
the statement would seem to correspond to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s general attitude in regard to 
mercy and humanity. 

Very truly yours, 


CRUELTY TO STOCK, 
NATION’S DISGRACE. 


Committee of the American Humane Association 
Protests to President Against System of Cattle 
and Sheep Raising on Plains. 


A protest against the raising of cattle and 
sheep on open plains under conditions that 
mean wholesale death to the animals from 
cold, starvation and thirst, has been sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt by a committee 
of the American Humane Association, con- 
sisting of Sydney Richmond Taber, of Chi- 
cago, chairman; Mrs. Caroline Earle White, 
of Philadelphia, and Mary Howe Totten, of 
Washington. The committee says that ac- 
cording to United States government reports 
1,345,000 cattle and 1,250,000 sheep died 
from exposure in the year ending March 31, 
1905. 

The sufferings of the animals are portrayed 
in a statement by E. K. Whitehead, secre- 
tary of the State Bureau of Child and Animal 
Protection, as follows: ‘‘There is no blacker 
stain on the civilization of the nation to-day 
than this. Imagine a single animal in De- 
cember, already gaunt from hunger, cold, and 
thirst—for of the three thirst is the most 
terrible—imagine this wretched creature wan- 
dering about on an illimitable plain, covered 
with ‘snow, with nothing to eat except here 
and there, buried under the snow, a spare tuft 
of scanty, moss-like grass; eating snow for 
days and weeks because there is nothing to 
drink; by day wandering in the snow, by 
night lying down in it; swept by pitiless 
winds and icy storms; always shivering with 
cold, always gnawed with hunger, always 
parched with thirst, always searching for 
something to eat where there is nothing, al- 
ways staring with dumb, hopeless eyes, 
blinded, swollen and festering from the sun’s 
glare on the wastes of snow. Imagine that, 
and imagine yourself enduring one hour of it. 
Multiply that period by the slow-moving days 
and nights from December to April—if life 
lasts that long. Multiply that by forty mil- 
lions, and you have the statistics of brute 
suffering in this one way for one year and 
every year in this unspeakable trade.” 

* * * * “ee 

According to Dr. William O. Stillman, 
resident of the Association, more than one 
undred thousand head of live stock are 
taken from the cars dead or mutilated each 
year in the United States. This subject is 
not discussed in the communication to the 
President.— Journal of Zoophily. 


OUR HORSES. 

Our horses, whom it is our duty to repre- 
sent, are all for peace and arbitration. hey 
want no wars. oo many of them have died 
on battlefields and by starvation and terrible 
cruelty to have any love of war. 

The horses of America would all vote for 
peace. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 
FOR HUMANITY. 


A life member of both our Humane So- 
cieties, whose name we are not permitted to 
mention, has recently offered to donate to 
one of our leading universities a hundred 
thousand dollars to be used in promoting 
humane education, and a professor of that 
university, acting for the university, has 
called upon us to ascertain how we think the 
money can be most profitably used. We 
say to him: 

First: Let your university establish a 
professorship of Humanity. It will be the 
first of its kind in the world. 

Second: Let your university establish a 
degree of Doctor of Humanity (D.H.). It 
will be the first of its kind inthe world. And 
let the degree be conferred, first, on the 
gentleman who gives you a hundred thousand 
dollars; and, second, on Andrew Carnegie, 
who, unless I am much mistaken, will take 
interest in the matter; and the time will not 
be far distant when other leading universities 
will establish similar professorships and de- 
grees. 

We then laid before the gentleman calling, 
our plans to carry humane education not only 
into all the colleges and universities of Amer- 
ica, but into all the colleges and universities 
of the world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MERICAN HUMANE 
TION 


OOCIE Ty 


Bano oF MERCY 


The American Humane Education Society 
has on its rolls over seventy-three thousand 
Bands of Mercy with between two and three 
millions members. 


A HUMANE PRESS BUREAU. 


If some one would give you a million dollars, 
Mr. Angell, for your humane work what would 
you do with the money? 

Answer: Ist. I would immediately estab- 
lish a Humane Press Bureau which should 
gather the gems of humane literature from 
the whole world and suitable for all ages, 
from the primary and kindergarten schools 
to the highest universities, and then send them 
out over our country and, so far as possible, 
the world, not only to the about twent 
thousand newspapers and magazines which 
receive Our Dumb Animals every month, but 
to hundreds of thousands of schools and, so 
far as possible, into all homes. I should ex- 


pect by doing this and forming our Bands of 


Mercy to reach millions of children and youth 
and insure their becoming humane citizens, 
and a vast prevention of incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks and other outrages. 

2nd. For the prevention of wars and the 
tremendous cost of armies and navies I would 
send eloquent men to address the students in 
all our higher institutions of learning and 
make our future editors, congressmen and 
others of vast influence humane, and then if 
I had another million dollars I would begin 
to bring all the power of humane education 
to bear on other countries. 

I have before me on this very morning 
applications to aid in carrying humane edu- 
cation and humane societies into Persia and 
China. We have had the one book, “Black 
Beauty,’’ translated into nearly all European 
languages and three Asiatic languages, and 
there is nothing to prevent our having it in 
the languages of all civilized nations if we had 
the money to do it. There is no investment 
in this world that would prove more profitable 
to the world in dollars and cents [saying 
nothing of humanity] than to carry humane 
education into all the colleges and schools of 
every grade in all civilized nations. Of 
course we should largely use in this work 
pictures, music, songs, stories, eloquent ad- 
dresses and brilliant poems. 

Some eminent man has said: ‘‘Let me 
write the songs of a nation and I don’t care 
who makes its laws.’”’ What we want is to 
impress upon the millions the great fact that 
every boy and girl and woman and man can 
make their own lives and the world happier 
and better by saying kind words and doing 
kind acts both to their own race and the other 
races that surround and depend upon us. 
The humane education of one boy in a Band 
of Mercy in one of our schools may save an 
incendiary fire which may cost a million dol- 
lars. The humane education of one student 
in one of our colleges or universities may pre- 
vent a war which might cost a hundred millions 
of dollars and thousands of human lives. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President American Humane Education 
Society, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES. 


We have just listened with profound interest 
to a sermon of one of America’s greatest 
preachers, in which he relates how the life of 
Mary A. Livermore [as she assures him] was 
once saved during her travels in the West by 
hearing and instantly obeying a voice. She 
did not know whence it came but she leaped 
[as the voice ordered her] from one side of a 
car to the other, and instantly the side where 
she had been sitting was crushed in and 
utterly demolished. 

It is widely believed by millions of the 
human race that there are sometimes near us 
spiritual powers [which we call guardian 
angels. ] 

Is the doctrine true? 

Those who have read the 13th, 14th and 
15th pages of our Autobiographical Sketches, 
commencing with the heading ‘‘ Almost Provi- 
dential,’ may think that the foundation of our 
Massachusetts Humane Societies and their 
subsequent history have had some such help. 

How happens it that through their instru- 
mentality millions of missionaries for the 
kinder treatment of dumb animals have gone 
out over the world in the form of that little 
book, ‘‘Black Beauty?” 

Whence came the more than seventy-two 
thousand Bands of Mercy which are already 
established in our country, and this paper of 
ours, going every month to every editorial 
office in North America, north of Mexico? 

Were these things simply the result of 
human thought, or were they the suggestions 
of other agencies which have power to in- 
fluence us? 

We ponies to believe the latter, and man 
things have occurred to strengthen our belief. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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OUR FLAG IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


“Who will haul down the flag?’’ quoth he, 
And no man an answer gave, 
But who will haul up the flag, ask we, 
Where the flag ought never to wave? 
Over an arrogant mission of spoil 
That takes, as a matter of course, 
A subject race and a conquered soil 
And a government based on force! 
Answer us! Answer us! true and fair, 
Who will haul up Old Glory there? 


“Who will haul down the flag?’’ quoth he— 
Nay, think how it first went up, 
When war astride of the land and sea 
Poured wrath from a brimming cup; 
When brave men died and left in bequest 
One pledge for the great and the small: 
Not stars for a jew and stripes jor the rest, 
But the flag of our country for all! 
Answer us, truly and plainly, we pray: 
Was that not its meaning in Washington's day? 


From Washington’s day to Jackson’s time, 
From Yorktown to New Orleans, 

Did any man follow that flag sublime 
And doubt what the symbol means? 

Free, self-ruled states, each one as a star 
Fixed fast in a field of blue, 

Fenced in by the blood-red stripes of war, 
To preserve them for me and you! 

Answer us, now; do you dare to drag 

The old faith out of our fathers’ flag? 


“‘Who will haul down the flag?’”’ quoth he— 
Why, no hand of flesh and bone 
Can lower that flag, on land or sea, 
Till the faith of the flag is gone! 
Till a few shall rule and cunningly keep 
The bunting to garnish their greed; 
Till dollars are dear and humanity cheap 
By the force of a tory creed. 
Then it will fall! But answer us clear, 
Do you fancy that hour is drawing near? 


Did our Liberty Bell ring in vain? 
Was our declaration a lie? 
Must we turn to the old world again 
With the penitent prodigal’s cry? 
Must we arm us and march in the van 
Of Europe’s barbaric parade, 
And boom out a gunpowder gospel to man 
To open a pathway for trade? 
Shall we strut through the world and bluster and 
brag 
With the dollar-mark stamped on the brave old flag? 


Nay, haul up the flag—raise it high— 
Not yet is its spirit spent! 
Let it sing in the wind and the sky 
The truth that it always meant! 
Let it sing of the birthright of man, 
Of progress that never can lag. 
Let it sing that trade may go where it can, 
But liberty follows the flag! 
Yes, haul up Old Glory—but, comrades take heed! 
That no man shall part the old flag from the creed! 


H. S. TAYLOR, 
In Young Catholic Messenger. 


OUR EIGHTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY. 


On this June 5, 1908, we enter upon our 
eighty-sixth year, and are profoundly grate- 
ful. Among the thirty-eight kind remem- 
brances that come to us from friends, nothing 
is more pleasant than the following, signed 
by all the officers, clerks and agents of our 
lhe Societies, who have their head- 
quarters at our Boston offices: 


To George T. Angell, Esq., President of the 
American Humane Education Society, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, Boston, June 5, 1908. 

The officers and clerks at the headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the American 
Humane Education Society and the Parent 
American Band of Mercy, unite in expressing 
to their President on the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of his birthday their happiness in his 
continued hopeful courage and vigor in 
guiding the interests in behalf of humanity 


SUMMER IN 


THE WOODS. 


committed to him forty years ago. While he 
has battled strongly for those who could not 
speak for themselves, and has been, in the in- 
terests of peace, the unflinching foe of un- 
necessary war everywhere, he has been gentle- 
manly considerate with those who have been 
called to carry out the minor details of his 
plans. 

We trust he may be spared for years to 
come to see in fuller fruition the results of his 
untiring devotion to the great cause for which 
he has stood so strongly and manifestly the 
acknowledged representative and champion. 


Henry B. Hill, James R. Hathaway, 
Eben. Shute, Thomas Langlan, 
Guy Richardson, Charles F. Clark, 
Cath’ne M. A. Manson, Geo. W. Splaine, 
Nina L. Jaynes, Frank G. Phillips, 
S. Le Roy Shapleigh, Joseph M. Russell, 
Clarence M. Ewell, Harry L. Allen, 
Dorothy L. Stevens, Edgar F. Comee, 
Blanche R. Hamilton, George A. Grant, 
Harriet L. Loud, A. Judson Leach. 
Henry J. Simpson, 


FOLLOWING OUR BIRTHDAY. 


Since our birthday other kind remembrances 
have been coming to us. The following from 
the Troy, New York, Daily Press of June 5 
(our birthday) gives great pleasure to our 

ood wife, without whom we should never 
ave reached the age of eighty-five. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
Truly an Angel. 


George T. Angell, president and founder of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, was born 85 years ago 
to-day. He is still in fine fettle, and the very 
effective editor of Our Dumb Animals, a noble 
publication mailed regularly to every daily 
paper in the United States. It is no exag- 
geration to say that Mr. Angell has accom- 
plished a gigantic work for humanity and 


civilization. That the Lord has blessed him 
in it is evident from his wealth of years and 
retained vigor of mind and body. A lawyer, 
scholar, and man of intellect, Mr. Angell has 
spoken boldly on thousands of occasions for 
animals unable to speak for themselves, and 
been instrumental in a vast deal of legisla- 
tion for their protection. Indeed, his life- 
work has been Christ-like, consecrated to the 
cause of the helpless and suffering members 
of the brute creation. And at 85 he is work- 
ing like a hero in the same fruitful field of 
good. 


THE HOUSE WHERE WE WERE BORN. 


As one of the kind remembrances received 
from our friends, on our eighty-sixth birthday, 
there came to us from Mrs. R. H. Cole, of 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, a very interest- 
ing book of the ‘“‘Quinabaug Historical So- 
ciety,” giving an account of Southbridge, and 
telling of the house where our father, the 
Rev. George Angell, first pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, lived, and where we were born. 
It was an old-fashioned cottage, painted white, 
green blinds, roomy, and with pleasant sur- 
roundings, located on Elm street. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In spite of his advanced age President An- 
gell of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals works more 
energetically than many men half his years. 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 
We are glad to receive an order from 
Springfield, Missouri, for literature to be used 
by the about forty clergymen of that city, 
who have agreed to preach sermons on our 
humane work, and also for the Carnegie - 
library and various other distributions. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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A LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have been glad to receive the following 
kind letter from our Governor, Curtis Guild, 

Executive Chamber, 
June 6, 1908. 


My dear Mr. Angeil:—May I thank you for 
your kind line in regard to me in the last 
issue of Our Dumb Animals. I appreciate it 
most heartily. 

Cordially yours, 
CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


We said in the article referred to that 
Winthrop Murray Crane and Curtis Guild, Jr., 
would be safe men to be President of the 
United States, and we want to repeat in this 
issue of our paper the same statement. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IT WOULD SURPRISE. 


It would surprise people, not familiar with 
our work, to know how widely it extends. 
Here we have a kind letter from South Africa 
with a picture of a costly monument erected 
there in memory of the horses that died in the 
Boer War; and here we have another from the 
distinguished actress, Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, asking us to have literature translated 
into the Persian language and sent to Persia, 
also other literature which she suggests to be 
widely distributed in America, also telling of 
the consideration she proposes to give in re- 
sponse to our request in regard to putting into 
our American theatres a splendid play of “‘The 
Christ of the Andes’ which may do as much 
for the prevention of war as the Hague Con- 
gress; and here we have a third letter from our 
good friend, Mrs. Ryder of Havana, Cuba, 
telling how our Band of Mercy work is grow- 
ing there; and here a fourth letter from the 
Paris Anti-Vivisection Society, telling of all 
their plans to limit vivisection; and here a 
series of papers prepared for the many thou- 
sands of ladies of the General Federation of 
the Women’s Clubs of America; and here a 
variety of articles in regard to our Boston 
Work-Horse Parade; and here a letter of 
thanks from the president of the Louisiana 
Society P. C. Animals, thanking us for the 
humane silver medal to be given as first prize 
at the New Orleans Work-Horse Parade (a 
child of our Boston Society). If any think 
that in our eighty-sixth year we have very 
little to do we can assure them that we were 
never more busy in our whole life than we are 
now and never in receipt of letters more kind. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Many years ago we had the pleasure of 
helping form a “‘Humane Society” at Sara- 
toga Springs, and it was proposed that we 
should close our labors there by an address 
on Sunday evening to a union meeting of all 
the churches of the place, in the great Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church which seated about 
fifteen hundred. 

But on Saturday the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Society came to our hotel to say 
that the pastor of one of the smaller churches 
had sent in to ascertain ‘what particular 
Evangelical church we belonged to,’’ before 
consenting to unite in the meeting. 

We replied that we hoped we belonged to 
the great church which includes all others. 

But as that would not answer, we spoke 
to an audience filling the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Sunday night, and then spoke to the 
other Monday night, to which the good pastor 
did not object. 

We could relate many funny experiences 
which have occurred in our work North, 
South, East and West, sufficient, we think, 
to convince almost everybody that while all 
American citizens are supposed to be free 
“and equal,” still in mental as well as in 
physical proportions there is certainly a dif- 
ference. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ELBERT HUBBARD, HEAD OF THE 
ROYCROFT FRATERNITY AND 
EDITOR OF THE PHILISTINE. 


We have received the following kind letter 
from the above gentleman, who is widely 
known over our country and to a considerable 
extent elsewhere: 


The Roycroft Fraternity, 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York, 
June 6, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Angell:—I wish you would send 
me a few back numbers of your publication, 
Our Dumb Animals. I want to clip some of 
the things that you have said in behalf of the 
horses, and how they suffer in time of war. 

It seems to me that you are the only man 
in the world who has ever lifted up a voice 
for horses in war. They get no glory, no 
pension, but often you will hear of men 
making the boast as to the number of horses 
that have been shot under them, without a 
thought of pity for the horses. 

f man is under obligations to give his 
fellow men a square deal, I am inclined to 
think that he should give a square deal to this 
servant that does so much for us, lives and 
wears out his life for our benefit. 

Therefore, with your permission, I am 
going to reprint some of the many choice 
things that you say along this line. 

With love and blessings ever, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] ELBERT HUBBARD. 


WHY? 

Why does Mr. Angell sign nearly all his 
editorials? 

Answer. For various reasons which are 
to him satisfactory, and one of which is that 
he wishes no one else to be held responsible 
for his opinions in regard to matters upon 
which good people differ. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 

A Peace Society has been organized at 
Buenos Ayres among the prominent members 
of which is the Archbishop of that See. In 
the presence of a distinguished gathering, at 
the foot of the ‘‘Christ of the Andes” statue 
on the Andean boundary, the banner of this 
society was recently blessed. Bishop Bena- 
vente of Cuyo, who dedicated the ‘‘Christ of 
the Andes’’ monument, presided at the cere- 
mony and blessed the banner, invoking the 
blessing of the Most High upon the new Peace 
Society and its founder and the cause of peace. 
During the ceremony the banner was placed on 
the granite pedestal of the ‘“‘Christ of the 
Andes”’ monument. 

It gives me infinite pleasure to receive, just 
before going to press, the above information. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HIRAM POWERS. 


We find in the Young Catholic Messenger 
the following interesting account of an in- 
terview we once had with the celebrated 
American sculptor, Hiram Powers: 

“IT had (at Florence ) one memorable con- 
versation with the distinguished American 
sculptor, Hiram Powers, in which he ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that the great need 
of our country was more education of the 
heart. 

“Educate the hearts of the people,’ said he. 

““‘Give in your schools rewards to the good 
boys, not to the smart ones.’ 

“ “God gives the intellect—the boy should 
not be rewarded for that.’ 

““*The great danger of our country is from its 
smart men. Educate the heart. Sante the 
heart. Let us have good men.’ 

“These were the words of that old man 
eloquent, with an eye like an eagle’s and a 
face full of sunshine.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following letter was written to Mrs. 
B. K. Vieth, a prominent lady of Ontario, 
Canada, in answer to her’s of May 26: 

Boston, May 28, 1908. 
Mrs. B. Kirby Vieth. 

My dear Mrs. Vieth:—In answer to your 
kind favor received, Dr. Chas. W. Dulles of 
4101 Walnut street’? Philadelphia, who is pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, has, 
under direction of the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society, been studying rabies and hydro- 
phobia for something like twenty years, and 
says that statistics show that hydrophobia is 
so extremely rare as to make it fairly an open 
question whether it is anything more than a 
disease of the imagination. . If you will write 
him, I think he will send you useful informa- 
tion on the subject for publication, though of 
course he cannot write everybody for he has 
not the time. 

In past years I have had cases of alleged 
hydrophobia examined by my officers without 
finding one where the death of any person 
was clearly proved to have occurred from 
that disease. Hundreds of thousands of 
dogs have been handled in dog pounds and 
elsewhere by persons who have received 
thousands of bites but no one of them has 
died of hydrophobia. Of course any case, 
reported in any part of the United States and 
for which there may not be the slightest 
foundation, is likelyto be republished by some- 
thing like twenty thousand newspapers. 
do not believe that one case in forty of those 
published have established the death of any 
person from hydrophobia. I think there is 
ten times and perhaps fifty times the danger 
of a man being struck by lightning that there 
is of his dying of hydrophobia. 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 

P.S.—In ‘‘Who’s Who in America’ you 
will find a full account of Dr. Chas. W. Dulles, 
showing his eminence as a physician and sur- 
geon. 


NEWSPAPER HYDROPHOBIA. 


Philadelphia newspapers recently treated 
their readers to a harrowing narrative con- 
cerning a boy who was supposed to have been 
bitten by a dog, and in the intervals of con- 
vulsions was “‘snapping at his attendants and 
barking like a dog,” in the throes of hydro- 
phobia. A number of years ago a young 
woman in Camden was said to be suffering 
from this dreaded disease, and Prof. Joseph 
Pancoast was requested to see her. When he 
was told that she was ‘‘snapping and barking 
like a dog,”’ he immediately replied ‘‘Then she 
has not hydrophobia,”’ and this negative diag- 
nosis turned out to be true, and she was only 
suffering with fear and hysteria. The fact 
that no one ever saw a hydrophobic patient 
“snapping and barking’’ does not deter the 
average newspaper reporter from indulging 
himself with this little flight of imagination, 
in order to make the account more graphic. 
In the case of the boy, Dr. Wadsworth, the 
coroner's physician, found no evidence of 
rabies, but discovered that death had in real- 
ity been caused by typhoid fever. The ty- 
phoid delirium had been mistaken for rabies. 

—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


FOR THE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
“Whoever restores a young bird to the limb, 

Or gladdens the lives of dumb creatures in need, 

Is one of Christ’s helpers whatever his creed, 

Clasps hands with the angel that comforted Him. 

But whoever finds pleasure in adding one huri 

To an innocent life, be it insect or dove, 

Is somehow in league with those who found sport 

In nailing the hands of the world’s greatest love. 

Oh, how dare we ask a just God to bestow 

The mercy we grant not to creatures below?” 
—Mt. Pulaski (Iil.) Weekly News. 


Horses are not deaf. 
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THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE 
PARADE. 


The annual Boston Work-Horse 
Parade on May 30 was to all 
horse owners and horse lovers 
simply glorious, on account of 
the largely increased number of 
horses entered and their splendid 
condition, not one of them having 
ever been mutilated by docking 
or otherwise. It was an honor 
to its managers, an honor to all 
connected with it or who have 
assisted it in any way, and an 
honor to the city of Boston. 

We are happy to say that by 
a letter just received from Mr. 
Samuel W. Weis, president of the 
Louisiana State Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
New Orleans, they are to have a 
work-horse parade like ours, and 
it gives us great pleasure to send, 
at the request of Mr. Weis, one 
of our silver humane medals to be 
used in the New Orleans exhibi- 
tion. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WINNER OF A FIRST PRIZE AT THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARAD 


E OF 1907. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE. 


From the annual report of its president, | 


Honorable Henry C. Merwin, we take the 
following: 
Men and Horses. 

One fact has often forced itself upon the 
attention of the directors, namely, that the 
welfare of the work-horse is bound up with 
the welfare of the men who drive and care for 
him. In stables where the men are well paid 
and are treated with kindness and considera- 
tion by the proprietors, the horses, in turn, 
are well treated by the men, and look slick 
and contented. On the other hand, in stables 
where there is a bad feeling, or utter want of 
good feeling, between the employer and his 
men, the horses suffer accordingly. Recog- 
nizing these facts, some public-spirited women 
in New York and also in Chicago have re- 
cently organized clubs for teamsters, and even 
clubs for teamsters’ wives. This is a step in 
the right direction. 

Bad teamsters seem to gravitate naturally 
to employers who do not really care about 
their horses. If the owner is a humane man, 
the spirit of humanity will pervade his whole 
business. If he is cruel, or simply indifferent, 
—_ of brutality, or at least of selfish in- 
difference, will run through his force. 

The highly developed nervous system of 
the horse renders him peculiarly capable of 
suffering. Rough usage, even if it stops far 
short of absolute brutality, keeps him in a 
constant state of fear or irritation. Any- 
one who is accustomed to observe horses can 
tell by a single glance at a given horse whether 
the driver is a good, bad, or indifferent one. 
The expression of the animal’s eye and the 
carriage of his ears tell the story unmistakably. 

There are many teamsters who treat the 
horse as if he were a machine, and therefore 
are ages of continual cruelty toward him, 
which reacts on their own characters. Such 
men miss the opportunity of their lives, and 
their daily labor becomes a degradation and 
a curse to them. 

On the other hand, there are many humane 
drivers who have a real affection for their 
horses and take the greatest pride in their 
appearance. These men make good hus- 
bands, good fathers, good citizens; and their 
daily ier is not only a means of a livelihood 
but a constant source of happiness. To 
reward and increase this class is the main 
object of the Boston Work-Horse Parade 
Association. 


OUR HUMANE MEDALS. 
We are + poet to learn that at the Boston 
Annual 


ork-Horse Parade on May 30 the 


| special silver medal offered by our American 
Humane Education Society was awarded to 
James Holland, the driver who had the long- 
est record service, forty-three years; and the 
gold medal of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
awarded to ‘“‘Nell,” a gray horse, owned by 


Clogher and Mulrenin. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Boston, Mass., June 1, 1908. 


| George T. Angell, 
Pres. Mass. S. P. C. A. 


Dear Sir:—It occurs to me that you would 
like to see a copy of the following article sent 
by me to-day to the Herald and Globe. I 
| was an eye witness of this pleasing incident, 
which proves that a rough hand and a shabby 
coat often have behind them a true heart and 
a gentleman’s instinct and love for God’s 
noblest dumb animal. 

A very striking example of the benefits of 
the Work-Horse Parade was seen on Court 
street this morning in the acts of a true born 
Celt, driving a three-horse, abreast, coal- 
team. 

The off-horse in backing refused to do her 
share of the work, preferring to elevate her 
heels and indulge in other playful tricks not 
in keeping with a well-minded and harmo- 
nious team. The driver instead of fretting 
her more with whip, or still worse jerking her 
mouth, apparently ignored the little horse- 
play, backed his team up to the absolute 
position desired to unload, dropped the reins, 
came down from the seat, walking on the 
shafts behind the horses, taking the trouble 
to kindly pat the rump of the naughty one, 


| 

| walked along her side to the head, smoothing 
| down the awry top-knot, and affectionately 
| stroking the head said, ‘‘What’s the matter 
| 


with my old girl?” 


One of several gentlemen, who had stopped 
to admire the acts of the driver, stepped into 


the street, and putting mone 


| saying a word. 


Some one remarked to the man that he 
ought to have taken a prize yesterday. 
Quick as a flash came the reproof, ‘‘Begorra, 


I tuk first prize.” 


do much added good. 
Iam, very respectfully, 


200 Summer St., Boston. 


into his hand 
| in the shape of a bill walked away without 


That the horses, the drivers, and the public 
are all benefited, and made better by the 
Parade, this little instance is ample proof, 
and the repeating of this in your paper will 


F. N. GRAVES. 


| town, much less through the mountains.”’ 


(For Our Dumb Animals. ) 
Dover, N. H. 
My dear Mr. Angell:— Your balky horse 
story in Our Dumb Animals reminds me of a 
Dover incident. There was a very balky 
horse in town which nobody could drive. A 
kind gentleman undertook to drive him 
through the White Mountains. His owner 
laughed, and said, ‘‘You cannot drive out of 
i He 
said quietly, “I think I will manage him,” and 
he did, in this way. He filled the carriage 
box with books, and when the horse balked 
he quietly flung the reins on the hook, took 
out a book and began to read, and waited 
patiently until the horse saw fit to, start. 
This he did two or three times, and the horse 
was cured. 


I believe dogs understand human language. 
I had an English setter who was down town 
once with my mother who was shopping and 
had a = many bundles. A shopkeeper 
said to her, ‘‘My carriage is at the door and I 
will carry you home.’’ When they went to get 
in my dog was there comfortably seated in the 
carriage. How did the dog know, unless he 
understood what was said ? 
I. W. BEARD. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A MODEL STABLE KEEPER. 


Not long since I was spending a night with 
a friend in New York, and was invited to an 
early ride in Central Park. The offer was 
gladly accepted, as I knew he had a number 
of valuable blood-horses, which were kept at 
a public stable. When I expressed surprise 
at his willingness to entrust such valuable 
horses to the care of any one but his own 
trained groom, he said: ‘‘The man who kee 
this stable is a born stable keeper and a gentle- 
man. His men are carefully selected, and the 
following are his rules: Furst, no man will be 
employed who drinks intoxicating liquors. His 
men, like his horses, must drink water, cold 
water only. Second, no man must speak loud 
to any of the horses, or in the stable where they 
are. Horses of good blood are nervous, and 
loud, excited conversation is felt by every 
horse in the stable who hears it. Excited 
words addressed to one horse are felt by every 
other horse who hears them, and keep them 
all nervous and uneasy. Third, no man may 
use profane language in the hearing of the 
horses.” 

I was not surprised after this that my friend 
was willing to leave his horses in such hands. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


<a> 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month #o the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


<a> 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month eighty- 
eight new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of seventy-two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome — a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the June meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held this morning, Presi- 
dent Angell reported that 4,614 animals had 
been examined in the investigation of com- 
plaints during the month, 111 horses taken 
from work, and 183 horses and other animals 
humanely killed. 

Eighty-four new Bands of Mercy were 
formed, making a total of 72,898. 

Boston, June 18, 1908. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 


For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 
For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 


Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For Southeastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetis and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us moré or less service. 


WATERING TROUGHS. 


We are sorry to be informed that in some 
country towns, through the carelessness of the 
selectmen, some of their watering troughs 
for horses are not kept clean. 

Will all our agents through the state kindly 
see to it that the watering troughs in their 
respective towns are kept in good condition? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“OF COURSE.” 

Of course in the immense circulation of our 
paper it reaches some who do not agree with 
all of our opinions. 

The only wonder is that out of thousands of 
our letters, kindly read for us by Vice-President 
Hill, he rarely finds one making complaint, 
and when he does find one it is almost without 
exception from some one whose name does 
not appear on our books as having given any- 
thing to the support of our work. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Physiologists say that .the older a man gets 
the smaller his brain becomes. This explains 
why young men know everything and old men 
nothing.— Boston Courier. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names of 
those who have kindly remembered our two 
Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


Dog fancier: ‘Yes, madam, I have all 
kinds of dogs here. Is there any particular 
breed that you wish?’’ Old lady, who reads 
the newspapers: ‘“‘Oh, anything that’s fash- 
ionable. Let me see an ocean greyhound.” 


Guest (attempting to carve): “‘What kind 
of a chicken is this, anyhow?’ Waiter: 
“Dat’s a genuine Plymouth Rock, sah.”” Guest 
(throwing up both hands ): ‘‘That explains it. 
I knew she was an old-timer, but I had no 
idea she dated back to the Mayflower.” 


Mrs. T.—Did you ever find a man under the 
bed? 

Mrs. B.—Yes, the night we thought there 
were burglars in the house, I found my hus- 
band there. 


FROM ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 
May 25, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Angell :—Have you anything 


about birds that I can have put in the papers 
here? There is a nest of mocking birds in a 
rosebush on my piazza. They are quite tame. 
The mother bird brings them what they need. 
Birds have a hard time here as there is no 
society for them. With the kindest regards, 
Mrs. EBEN W. HUNT. 
In answer to the above we send various 
publications and suggest Bands of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEEDED MEDICAL CHANGES IN THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 

On the above subject there comes to our 
table a most interesting pamphlet of thirty- 
one pages, read by one of the most eminent 
physicians of New York [Louis L. Seaman, 
M.D., A.B., LL.B., F.R.G.S., 247 Fifth 
avenue, New York City], before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, reprinted from 
the New York Medical Journal, Feb. 22, 
1908, and Congressional Record, Feb. 29, 1908. 
It shows that the losses in our American 
armies in times of war have been almost four 
times as great by disease as by wounds re- 
ceived in battle, while in Japan the losses 
have been vastly lower because in Japan 
every effort has been made by the best sanitary 

regulations to protect the soldiers. 

“Sixty-seven thousand sick Russian prison- 
ers were, during the war between Russia and 
Japan, brought to Japan from Manchuria;” 
and ‘‘to the eternal credit and glory of Japan,” 
adds the doctor, ‘‘let it be remembered that 
from the first aid dressing on the firing line 
to the transport, the subsistence, the medical 
care, and the gentle nursing in her home hos- 
pitals, no difference was made between the 
treatment of her own soldiers and those of 
the enemy. 

“Therefore, without minimizing the splen- 
dor of her victories, on land or sea, the fact 
remains that Japan’s most splendid evo- 
lution and her greatest triumphs have been 
in the humanities of war. She reduced the 
mortality in her own army by over eighty per 
cent, and treated her prisoners with a charity 
and consideration heretofore unheard of in 
the history of war, which the rest of the civil- 
ized world will do well to attain.” 


This is the kind of nation with whom we 
want to retain the most friendly relations. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


William Penn got alt the lands he wanted 
from the Indian tribes about him without the 
firing of a single gun, and lived with them in 
perfect peace and harmony. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS, 
In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 

prize of not less than two dollars. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


Massachusetts has the first law prohib- 
iting vivisection in the schools. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
Over seventy-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 


on our badges means ‘‘Merctful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘ Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
0 = address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

‘1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


ms. 

6. For the president, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
+ nega should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘“‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
‘‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 

.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. iabes may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
and better. 

.—Enrolment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE HORSES THAT DIED IN THE ANGLO-BOER WAR. 


This monument, erected by Mrs. G. Meyer and others of Port Elizabeth, South Africa, in 
memory of the horses that died in the English-Boer War of 1899-1902, cost about five thousand 
dollars. 

Our Dumb Animals has a considerable circulation in South Africa, and some of our Bands 


of Mercy have been established there. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HORSES VS. MEN. 


Mr. George T. Angell was asked recently 
what he thought ‘‘about the proposed nomi- 
nation by the Republican party of Mr. Taft 
to be President of the United States.’”’ Mr. 
Angell answers, in Our Dumb Animals, that if 
Mr. Taft is to carry out the military, policy of 
Mr. Roosevelt, ‘then, speaking for 100,000 
American horses which will be liable to army 
service,’ he hopes Mr. Taft will be defeated 
and some more peaceable man, such as Sena- 
tor Crane or Gov. Guild, be chosen. 

—Boston Herald, June 14. 


WAR AND MURDER. 


[A gentleman bearing one of the most respected 
names our Commonwealth has ever known sends us 
this.] 


In calmest mind, to serve some unknown will, 
I swore in soldiers’ uniform to kill; 

I slaughtered men who never injured me, 
Yet, that I am a hero all agree. 


If [sudden wrath] I smote with deadly blow 
One I had cause to feel a hated foe; 

Then, in the eyes of all, a monster I, 

And doomed to death upon the gallows high. 


Amazed I ask why people should abhor 

A single murder while they shout for war? 

One's fame who kills a thousand widely rings; 

Who takes one life, upon a scaffold swings! 
Werke G. 


TALK TO YOUR HORSE. 


Some man, unknown to the writer hereof, 
has given to the world a'saying that sticks: 
“Talk to your cow as you would to a lady.” 
There is a world of common sense in it. 
There is more; there is good sound religion 
in it. What else is it but the language of 
the Bible applied to animals: ‘‘A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” A _ pleasant 
word to a horse in time of trouble has pre- 
vented many a disaster where the horse has 
learned that pleasant words mean a guaranty 
that danger from punishment is not immi- 
nent. 

One morning a big, muscular groom said to 
his employer: ‘‘I can’t exercise that horse 


any more. He will bolt and run at anything 
he sees.’’ The owner, a small man and ill at 
the time, asked that the horse be hooked,up.: 
Stepping into the carriage he drove a couple 
of miles, and then asked the groom to station 
along the road such objects as the horse was 
afraid of. This was done and the horse was 
driven by them quietly, back and forth, with 
loose lines slapping on his back. The whole 
secret was in a voice that inspired confidence. 
The man had,been frightened at everything 
he saw that he supposed the horse would fear. 
The fear went to the horse like an electric 
message. Then came a punishing pull of the 
lines, with jerking and the whip. Talk to 
your horse as to your sweetheart. 


—Buffalo Horse World. 


<> 


EDWIN R. WEEKS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
KANSAS CITY HUMANE SOCIETY. 


We are glad to learn that our good friend, 
Edwin R. Weeks,- president of the Kansas 
City Humane Society, and one of the most 
prominent citizens of that city, has recently 
addressed the general assembly of about 
twenty-five hundred university students and 
teachers, and various Women’s Clubs on 
“‘Humane Work in Missouri.” 

We wish that Mr. Weeks was able to address 
all the university students and Women’s 
Clubs in America. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


APPLAUSE FOR ROOSEVELT. 


The tremendous applause for Roosevelt at 
the Chicago Convention is easily understood 
when we remember that he has supreme 
command of over more than a hundred 
thousand office holders and political wire- 
pullers. 

There are millions of people in our country 
who hold opinions of Roosevelt similar to our 
own. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The stable must be light or the eyes will be 
injured. The air must be pure or the lungs 
will be impaired. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, “The 


American Humane 
Education S oc i- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or “‘Band of Mercy,” or school or 
— school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 
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In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, also Mr. 
Angell’s Autobiography, in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 50 cents at office, or 60 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ABOVE THE HYMNS OF THE TE DEUMS 
PEALING. 
Above the hymns of the Te Deums pealing, 
I hear a sigh; 
Above the pzans and the psalms of triumph, 
A people's cry. 


Above the cloud veils of the incense, rising 
Through countless naves, 

Black drifts of cannon smoke, its breath defiling 
An east sea’s waves. 


Stronger than perfumes from the lilies’ censers, 
The scent of blood; 

Blown from those islands, whose encarmined rivers 
The brown fields flood. 


Beneath the pulsing of the organs’ heart-throbs, 
A plaintive wail; 

Behind the shoulders of the white-robed choir boys, 
Thin faces pale. 


“Lol He 4s risen!’ chant the fresh young voices; 
Yea! far away! 

So far, He cannot hear His weaker children, 
Who mourn, to-day! 


Palms for the one, and ashes for the other, 
And homes of flame; 

While men to freedom born tear from them freedom, 
In Freedom's name. 


Father of all! forgive Thy sons, the conquerors, 
Their blasphemy. 
Father of all! pity Thy sons, the conquered, 
ho honor Thee. 


Perchance, more truly, though they carve Thy sem- 
blance 
From wood and stone, 
Than they whose songs of praise to-day rise proudly 
To Thy white throne; 


For neither shard nor sacrifice, meant truly, 
Dost Thou abhor, 
But hearts that in Thy name deal death and bondage, 
While lips adore. 
FRANCES BARTLETT, 
In Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE PET DOG JOURNAL OF 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


In the June issue of the above 
we find several columns on the 


ublication 
arsh case 


claiming that Marsh never died of hydropho- 
bia, but only from his belief that he certainly 
must die and the powerful drugs given him. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 


turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


** Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. e 
(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 

(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run through 
galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN HORSES SAVED 
FROM FIRE BY DOG. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.]} 


Portland, Me., April 5.—Jack, the St. Ber- 
nard dog belonging to the A. R. Wright Coal 
Company, to-night discovered a fire in the 
company’s stable, where there was a large 
amount of hay and twenty-seven horses, and 
when he failed to get the night watchman to 
take notice of him and pull in the fire alarm, 
went out upon the street and barked and 
pulled at the garments of passersby until he 
finally induced a man to follow him into the 
stable and discover the fire and pull in the 
alarm. 

Jack has been the caretaker of the stable 
for several years. At night he has frequently 
alarmed the night watchman, when horses 
were sick or cast, or suspicious characters were 
about. About nine o'clock to-night he ran 
into the stable office, where George Colburn, 
the night watchman, was sitting, and began to 
bark and pulled at his coat until the watchman 
followed him out into the stable. 

Colburn found nothing wrong and returned 
to the office. The dog continued his antics 
until Colburn was induced to make another 
inspection, but again he failed to discover 
the fire. which was in the hay in the back part 
of the loft. Colburn then went home for a 
lunch and the dog followed him, doing all 
that a dog could to get the man to return. 

Driven away, Jack returned to the front of 
the stable and began to howl and bark, and 
finally literally dragged William Conley, who 
was passing by, into the stable. Conley 
found the bedding in some of the stalls on 
fire and rang in an alarm. The twenty-seven 
horses were taken out with difficulty and the 
firemen had hard work in saving the building. 

If this dog had been muzzled, twenty-seven 
horses would have been burned to death. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


RAX. 


By Emma G. Randall. 
Rax was one of the most intelligent dogs I 
ever knew. 
Now you may wonder what his real name 
was, and will laugh when I tell you it was 
“Borax.” Wasn't that a strange name for a 


dog? 

He was a nice, clean-looking dog, all white, 
with very expressive brown eyes. 

He used to come from Boston, his home, 
down to the beach every summer with his 
owner, Mrs. Aldrich. She was very deaf and 
‘““Rax”’ used to be “ears for her,’’ she said. 
When any one went to the cottage to call, Rax 
would inform his mistress of their presence by 
barking loudly, and if she didn’t go to the door 
at once he would go where she was and bark 
louder still, as much as to say, “‘hurry up, they 
will be tired waiting.” 

He seemed to understand that he must look 
out for her very carefully, and always followed 
her wherever she went. 

At night when he went upstairs to bed it 
was his custom to go to the bureau where the 
pocketbook was kept and bark till she gave it 
to him, then he would take it in his mouth and 
go upstairs, and lie down with it under his 
paws till his mistress came up to bed. No 
one could get it away from him but his mis- 
tress, either. 

One night his mistress sent him upstairs, 
and, as usual, he had the pocketbook between 
his teeth. When she was ready to go to 
bed she went out into the kitchen where the 
stairs led up to'the chambers, and said in an 
ordinary tone of voice, “Rax, bring my 

ketbook down here, I want some change 
orthe milkman.” She waited a moment and 
then said, ‘‘Are you coming?”’ As she spoke 
the words she turned around and there was 
“‘Rax”’ with the pocketbook. 

I was a frequent visitor at the cottage, and 
often did the errands for Mrs. Aldrich at the 
store. When I went to inquire if I could do 
anything for her Rax would jump up and put 
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his paws on the bureau and bark and whine 
till he had the pocketbook, then he would 
come to me and ask, as well as a dog could, if 
he could go to the store with me. 

One night Rax was lying on the foot of his 
mistress’ bed as usual, and, although appar- 
ently asleep, yet was on the alert for any dis- 
turbance. 

ust then there rang out on the air the old 
bell, clanging wildly the alarm for fire. Rax 
heard the noise and rushed downstairs, but 
was driven back by the cloud of smoke which 
was pouring up the stairway. 

He jumped around wildly and barked loudly 
trying to arouse his mistress, but she was a 
heavy sleeper and did not awaken. Then he 
quickly jumped onto the bed, and gently put 
his paw on her face. She started up quickly 
and realizing her danger hastily threw some 
wraps on and opening the window tried to 
crawl out on the roof. Rax was there before 
her; and, jumping down to the ground, ran 
around the corner of the avenue as quick as 
his four paws would carry him. By this time 
the firemen came rushing along, and, guided 
by the dog’s frantic movements and barking, 
rushed to the room, and in a few minutes had 
rescued Mrs. Aldrich from the burning cottage. 

They soon had the flames extinguished, and 
found that there was not much damage done 
to the cottage. 

Rax was the hero of the hour, however, and 
seemed to understand what he had done, as 
he went to his mistress and lapped her hands 
and face and looked at her with those ex- 
= eyes. All agreed that if it had not 

en for his efforts Mrs. Aldrich would have 
been burned to death.—Every Other Sunday. 


DOG AND KITTEN. 


A correspondent sends to the London Spec- 
tator the following anecdote: 

The servant man of a family took a kitten 
to a pond with the intention of drowning it. 
His master’s dog went with him, and when the 
kitten was thrown into the water, the dog 
sprang in and brought it back to land. 

A second time the man threw it in, and 
again the dog rescued it; and when for the 
third time the servant tried to drown it, the 
dog, as resolute to save the little helpless life 
as the man was to destroy it, swam with it to 
the other side of the pool, ran all the way 
home with it, and deposited it before the 
kitchen fire. 

From that time the dog kept constant 
watch over the kitten. The two were in- 
separable, even sharing the same bed. 

— Youth's Companion. 


The editor of Our Dumb Animals not only 
speaks for animals, but pleads for a higher 
civilization between man and man. 


—Muncie (Ind.) Democrat. 


MY DOG. 
“‘Dead!”’ and my heart died with him. 
“Buried!’’ what love lies there. 
Gone, forever and ever, 
No longer my life to share! 
“Only a dog!”’ yes, “‘only!” 
Yet these are bitter tears! 
Weary and heartsick and lonely, 
I turn to the coming years. 


Something that always loved me, 
Something that I could trust, 

Something that cheered and soothed me, 
Is mouldering in the dust. 

Gentle and faithful and noble, 
Patient and tender and brave, 

My pet, my playmate and guardian, 
And this is his lonely grave! ~ 


I go to my empty chamber, 
And linger before the door; 
There once was a loving welcome— 
I listen for that no more; 
I sit by my lonely hearthstone, 
And lean my head on my hand; 
Oh, the best of my wayward nature 
Lies low, with my Newfoundland. 


One plank, when the ship was sinking 
In a wild and stormy sea, 

One star, when the sky was darkened 
Was the love of my dog to me. 

A star that will shine no longer, 
A plank that has missed my hand, 

And the ship may sail on or founder— 
No watcher is on the strand! 


Oh, well may the Indian hunter 
Lie calm on his couch of skins, 

When the pain of this world ceases, 
And the joy of the next begins. 

For on the Great Spirit’s prairies. 
Under blue skies of yore, 

Are waiting his steed and his watch-dog 
To welcome his spirit once more. 


Blue hunting grounds of the red man, 
May not I dream the dream? 
Surely, my old companion 
Awaits till I cross the stream! 
Waits, with a faithful yearning 
Almost akin to pain, 
Till in some future heaven, 
He bounds to my feet again. 
MARY PRANCIS, 1857. 


In many addresses given to union meetings of 
churches and others, in various parts of our country, 
we have recited the last two verses of the above 
poem. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


An exchange says: ‘Mark Twain has had 
set up in Elmira, New York, a solid stone 
watering trough by the roadside for each of 
his three children.”” Mark’s children must 


be a thirsty set. They probably have their 


father’s dry humor.— N. Y. Witness. 
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A MUZZLED DOG. 


The other morning a big, shaggy-haired 
dog came mournfully trotting down Main 
street with a muzzle on his nose and an un- 
mistakable look of mortification and chagrin 
upon his intelligent countenance, and when 
opposite Davenport block he encountered a 
frisky little Spitz dog whose exuberant spirits 
were as yet unsubdued, and whose face was 
still unadorned by a wire muzzle. The big 
fellow stopped for a moment, and the little 
fellow gazed with perfect astonishment upon 
the facial decoration of his large acquaintance. 
Then with a few disapproving barks he began 
a cautious investigation of this ““dog-goned”’ 
instrument of torture, and after apparently 
satisfying himself that it was an unwarrant- 
able interference with the sacred rights and 
privileges of any well-behaved canine, he took 
measures for the instant removal of this 
objectionable appendage. Standing upon his 
hind legs he put his fore paws between the 
wires of the muzzle and tugged away with all 
his might. But alas, to no purpose; and 
after several ineffectual attempts he re- 
linquished the task and slunk out of sight, 
with the mingled feelings of pity and disgust 
depicted on his face, with his pleasure for the 
morning spoiled; while the poor old fellow 
with the muzzle moved slowly on his way, 
gulping down a big sob and checking a rising 
tear as he thought of the base injustice of 
man.— North Adams Transcript. 


THE MUZZLING OF DOGS. 

An important publication comes to our 
table from England, on the cruelty of muz- 
zling dogs, in which we find the following: 
“Dogs in muzzles cannot lick their skins, 
nibble at fleas, eat grass, which is an absolute 
necessity, drink or pant as they should. 
They suffer greatly. No muzzles can be in- 
vented that will not be intensely painful to a 
dog. They injure the eyes, and are torture 
both pure and simple.’’ Some things not 
mentioned in the article occur to us: First, 
a muzzled dog cannot be of any service in 
saving people from drowning. Second. a 
muzzled dog can be of no service in pro- 
tecting from thieves, burglars and tramps, all 
of whom would vote to have every dog in the 
country muzzled. In past years we have 
gathered much evidence on this subject, and 
many times have gone to our State House to 
oppose the muzzling of dogs. and have never 
failed in a single instance to satisfy the com- 
mittee that there was no need of muzzling 
them, and so have prevented the enactment 
of laws requiring them to be muzzled. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


Some English a of Medical Opinion 
on the Vivisection of Dogs. 

Over 1,250 duly qualified medical prac- 
titioners have recently signed a petition to 
Parliament, issued by the National Canine 
Defence League, the text of which is as fol- 
lows:—‘‘We, the undersigned Medical Prac- 
titioners of the United Kingdom, are of 
opinion that the use of Dogs for Vivisectional 
Experiment is in no way necessary for the ad- 
vancement of medical science, or for the ade- 
quate instruction of medical students. We 
therefore most earnestly and respectfully pray 
that your honourable house will be pleased at 
an early date to facilitate the passing of a 
measure prohibiting the Vivisection of Dogs.”’ 


A DOG’S DEVOTION. 

An illustration of the devotion of animals 
occurred recently, the chief actors being the 
two dogs of C. P. Pitkin, one an Irish and the 
other an English setter, says the Montpelier 
Argus. The dogs are devoted to each other, 
and are together almost continually. Last 
Saturday the Irish setter went on the ice on 
the river behind Mr. Pitkin’s residence and 
broke through when near the opposite side, 
being precipitated into the water. The ani- 
mal made desperate efforts to get out, but the 


ice continued to break on the edge under its 
paws every time it attempted to climb out. 
In this way the dog moved too near the centre 
of the river, where the swift current com- 
menced to draw it under the ice. When the 
dog broke into the river the English setter 
appeared to be greatly disturbed, and when it 
failed to get out rushed up and down, evi- 
dently trying to devise some plan for a rescue. 
When, however, the dog commenced to be 
drawn under the ice the English setter set up 
a heart-breaking howl and ran to the barn, 
where George Fitzgerald was at. work, and 
barking and evidently trying to tell him to 
follow, at last got him to the river bank, where 
he saw what had happened and pulled out the 
other animal from the river. When the Irish 
setter reached the shore the other barked and 
made the most extravagant demonstrations of 
joy, lapping the other and plainly showing that 
it realized the danger from which the other 
had escaped and its thankfulness therefor. 


DOG SAVED THE BRIDGE. 


A dog belonging to Robert Wallace of 
Marshall, Colo., has again saved the Colorado 
& Southern bridge near that place from 
destruction by fire. 

In 1902 the same bridge was badly damaged 
by fire, just before a train was due, and the 
same dog called attention to the fire by howl- 
ing and a serious accident to the train was 
averted. The railroad officials presented the 
animal with a fine collar at the time. 

On this occasion the dog was heard wildly 
barking, and an investigation showed that the 
bridge was in flames. A freight train had 
passed over it a few minutes before, and hot 
coals from the fire-box set the timbers ablaze. 

The station agent at Marshall was notified, 
while Mrs. Wallace and her little girl carried 
water from the creek and succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames. 

But for the vigilance of the dog the strong 
wind would have fanned the flames into a 
blaze of serious proportions. 

— Boston Evening Globe, April 5, 1907. 


SAVES MISTRESS FROM 
HIGHWAYMEN. 

The nerve and fighting ability of a big dog 
was all that saved Mrs. M. Wells and a woman 
companion from being held up last night near 
their home, Fortieth and N streets, South 
Omaha. 

The women had been down town shopping 
and were on their way homeward. Soon after 
they left the car they were confronted by two 
highwaymen and told to give up their valu- 
ables. The dog, a few hundred feet away, 
heard the women scream and recognized the 
voice of his mistress. 

He responded immediately and attacked 
the highwaymen, who were glad to make their 
escape.— Omaha Fraternal Journal. 


DOG 


A “MAD” DOG. 

Over the telephone: 

‘““Rowe, for goodness’ sake, grab your gun 
and hurry down here to the foot of H. Street. 
There is a mad dog here, biting everybody. 
Mad as a hornet—barking, yelping, snarling 
and growling—in a terrible condition. Hurry 
up! Everybody in the neighborhood is scared 
stiff.” 

Did I grab my revolver and run to save 
people from a mad dog? No. _ I grabbed a 
potato sack and ran to save a poor little 
suffering, frightened creature from a thought- 
less mob. 

I found him whining, trembling, barking, 
in a basement, whither he had been driven 
by blows and kicks. He snapped at me sev- 
eral times, but only in self-defence, for he 
thought I was one of his tormentors. It was 
no easy task to get him into the bag; but, by 
patience and kindness, I did so, and took him 
to the Humane Society Kennels. All the 
way to the kennels he continued to bark and 
cry alternately and for an hour after reaching 
that place. 


He was a poor little country dog—an old - 
lady’s pet. She had brought him on the elec- 
tric car to the big city for the first time. On 
leaving the car he became confused and lost 
his mistress. Then fright seized him and he 
began to cry and bark, running hither and 
thither. Then some thoughtless men and 
children began to chase him, yelling ‘‘Mad 
dog.” This really made the poor little fellow 
insane from fright, for a time. 

After resting for three hours in the kennels, 
he was taken away by his mistress, who had 
traced him there. 

Have you ever witnessed the actions of a 
lost child after it has found its mother’s 
bosom again? Well, this little, lost, scared, 
lonesome dog acted just like a little child, 
when his mistress took him from the cage in 
the kennels. His longing was satisfied and 
love and joy were shining in his large, brown 


eyes. 
JAMES ROWE, 
Supt. Saratoga Dept., Mohawk and Hudson 
River Humane Society. 
—From Pet Dog Journal of Rochester, N. Y., which is 
one of the best dog papers in our country. 


THE HORSE’S WONDERFUL POWER 
OF SMELL. 


The following from Horse and Stable shows 
how very keen indeed must be the horse’s 
sense of smell: 

“The horse will leave musty hay untouched 
in his bin, however hungry. He will not 
drink of water objectionable to his question- 
ing sniff, or from a bucket which some odor 
makes offensive, however thirsty. His in- 
telligent nostril will widen, quiver and query 
over the daintiest bit offered by the fairest 
of hands, with coaxings that would make a 
mortal shut his eyes and swallow a nauseous 
mouthful at a gulp. <A mare is never satisfied 
by either sight or whinny that her colt is 
really her own until she has a certified nasal 
certificate to the fact. A blind horse, now 
living, will not allow the approach of any 
stranger without showing signs of anger not 
safely to be disregarded. The distinction is 
evidently made by his sense of smell and at a 
considerable distance. Blind horses, as a 
rule, will gallop wildly about a pasture without 
striking the surrounding fence. The sense of 
smell informs them of its proximity. Others 
will, when loosened from the stable, go direct 
to the gate or bars opened to their accus- 
tomed feeding grounds, and when desiring to 
return, after hours of careless wandering, 
will distinguish one outlet and patiently await 
its opening. The odor of that particular part 
of the fence is their pilot to it. The horse, 
in browsing or while gathering herbage with 
its lips, is guided in its choice of proper food 
entirely by its nostrils. Blind horses do not 
make mistakes in their diet.” 


OUR DUMB BROTHERS. 
See a countless multitude about us, 
Claiming sympathy—our humble kin; 
Sadly have they learned to fear and doubt us, 
Driven from our side by human sin; 
Yet, though dumb, their hearts to ours are speaking, 
Help and kindness from us ever seeking,— 
Kindness hard to win! 


Inarticulate voices, groans of anguish, 
Patient sighs, ’neath burdens hard to bear; 
From lone places, where dumb victims languish, 
Plaintive moans are floating on the air! 
Soft eyes, seeking ours with wistful pleading; 
Can we turn away with hearts unheeding 
That unuttered prayer? 


Innocent of wrong, our own transgression 

Lays on them a heavy load of pain, 
Sharing all the misery and oppression 

Man has wrought beneath his iron reign. 
Touch all hearts, O Thou Divine Compassion, 
Till they burn with generous love and passion 

To remove the stain. 

AGNES_MAULE MACHAR, 

Kingston, Ont. 
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A MORNING CONCERT IN JULY. 


A few minutes’ walk brought them across 
thé fields and to the entrance of the woods. 
Seated on a moss-covered log, Beth told the 
children that they must keep sag wg still 
for a while, so as not to miss the first notes. 
To their listening ears came up from the vil- 
lage the crowing of a cock. Still fainter from 
a distant farm house came the answer, and 
from outlying farms one cock after another 
took up the cry. 

‘‘Now, hark! Over there in the marshes, 
what do you hear?”’ 

“Frogs!”’ cried the children. ‘‘Oh, they 
sing too!” 

“Dong, dong, dong,’’ sounded the village 
clock. 

‘There; it’s three o’clock,”’ said Fred. ‘‘You 
said the concert would begin promptly. Where 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
when a sleepy voice came up from the hedge: 

“‘See, see, see; violets, violets, violets.”’ 

At the first notes of the ‘‘violet bird,”’ as they 
call it (because it always comes with the earliest 
violets), Beth put out a warning hand to keep 
the children still. 

“That's the chief solo-singer of the concert, 
children,” said Beth; ‘‘our yellow-headed spar- 
row ” 


“There's the robin waking up, too,” whispered 
the voices, as the robin’s ‘‘rain-song”’ filled the 
air. Then followed a quick, troubled note 
from another robin, as if waked too early from 
its slumber. 

And now another sparrow from the grove 
calls out, ‘‘See, see—oh, see, see; violets, violets, 
violets.” 

Just above their heads a little blackbird, 
with its white breast and bright little eyes, 
woke up and shook its sleepy feathers. Then, 
flying to the top of the tree, it poured forth a 
melodious trill. It was carried through un- 
broken to the end. No woman on the stage 
can ever hope to attain to such richness and 
perfection. 

One tiny warbler, elate with happiness, 
could only sing, ‘“‘sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
sweet!”’ the syllables running over each other 
in rapid succession. 

“The crow does not seem to join in the 
chorus, does he?’’ said Lily. ‘‘He does not 
get up so early as the rest?” 

way of answer, Lil 


heard a sleepy, 
hoarse hat! what! what!’’ from the spruce 
trees, and then an indignant chorus of ‘‘Caw! 
caw! caw!” 

ar laughed heartily. 

“Oh, that woke the crow up!”’ 

In a short time the different songs were all 
mingled in a grand chorus. Each bird had its 
own peculiar melody; each sang as if uncon- 
scious of any other member of the chorus; 
yet the whole was in perfect harmony. There 
was no discordant note. Even the hoarse caw, 
caw of the crow only added a rich bass to the 
soprano and tenor singers. Robin-redbreast’s 
was the most prominent. Yet. always strong 
and clear from the grove, one sparrow gave 
the watch-cry, ‘‘See, see, see,’’ and from the 
hedge came ‘‘ Violets, violets, violets.” 

“Listen very carefully,’ said Beth, ‘‘and 
when robin pauses a minute to take breath, 
you will hear our sweet thrush.” ; 

“Oh, there it is! How far off it sounds!” 
said Flora. ‘‘And there are the swallows,”’ she 
added, pointing to the familiar birds as they 
flew in low, waving circles, uttering their 
peculiar twitter. 

“Oh, what birds are these?’’ cried Lily. 
“They flew right by my head, two of them! 
What are they?” 

“Those are bats,’’ said Beth. ‘“‘See, they are 
getting ready to go to sleep. They have had 
— day, and now are ready to say good- 
night.”’ 

7x little before four the grand chorus broke 
up. The birds were seen flying down to the 
ground and picking up their breakfast. One 
gay little chorister flew to a branch just beside 
the children, and, not noticing them, flew 
down on the ss and found a breakfast 
ready for the taking. 


The bright yellow-birds with their sombre 
mates were exulting over their treasure of 
dandelion seeds. With a quick flutter the 
little birds would fly upon the stems of the 
dandelion and bring the airy head of seeds 
within reach. Gayly flitting from tree to 
tree, they would call out with a bewitching 
little intonation: ‘‘ Phebe-e, Phebe-e,’”’ with a 
rising inflection on the last syllable. Just the 
turn in the accent and pitch of the notes gives 
a whole world of difference between this cry 
to *‘Phebe’’ and the plaintive Phe-bee, 
Phe-bee, of our chickadee. The one seems 
like the playful chuckle of a little child, call- 
ing merrily, ‘“‘Phoebe-e, oh, come see-e;’’ the 
other a solemn, sweet call, so full of pathos 
that we wonder how it can come from the 
chickadee, whose most familiar note seems 
full of good cheer and happiness. 


ROBINA S. SMITH. 


A FRENCH NATURALIST. 


A French naturalist asserts that if the world 
were to become birdless, man could not in- 
habit it after nine years’ time, in spite of all 
the sprays and poisons that could be manu- 
factured for the destruction of insects. The 
bugs and slugs would simply eat up our 
orchards and crops. Indeed, the more we 
study the various adjustments and arrange- 
ments by which the business of the natural 
world about us is carried on, the better dis- 
posed we should be to distrust our ability to 
improve upon the present executive manage- 
ment of this great terrestrial plant. 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 

To make the lame walk, the blind to see and 
the deaf to hear seems to be within the possi- 
bilities of modern science. Now comes a 
gentleman with a discovery that promises to 
bring the dead back to life. The Poe arti- 
ficial respiration machine is the new wonder 
of the scientific world. 

It is a device whereby fresh air or oxygen is 
pumped into the lungs of a creature in sus- 
pended animation and the poisonous gases 
and fluids are at the same time pumped out. 
Rabbits which have been given morphine 
enough to'kill a man, and are to all appear- 
ances dead, have again and again been revived 
or brought back to life by this machine. Dogs 
have been “‘killed’’ in the same way and 
restored to life. In one case the machine was 
applied to a man much the worse for liquor 
and sobered him in three minutes. 

The contrivance is said to have numerous 
practical possibilities not only in the restora- 
tion of persons apparently dead from drown- 
ing or suffocation, but in overcoming the 
after-effects of anesthetics in surgical opera- 
tions, in attempted suicides and in many 
forms of accidents.—The Reveille, Butte, 
Mont., May 8, 1908. 


AN INTELLIGENT CAT. 


Chemical Engine, No. 8, York road. above 
Nedro avenue, responded to a fire alarm at an 
early hour on Monday morning of this week. 
The gas meter in the cellar of the residence of 
James Taylor, at 4729 A street, Olney, ex- 
ploded and the cellar was filled with flames. 
It is supposed the fumes of the gas filled the 
cellar and were ignited from the furnace. 
Miss Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Taylor, 
and three of her brothers were awakened by 
their pet cat. The animal jumped on the 
young lady’s bed and began clawing at the 
bedclothes. Miss Taylor attempted to drive 
the cat away, but it would not go and con- 
tinued mewing, and finally, as the young lady 
turned over to take another nap, the feline 
implanted one of its claws in her flesh. This 
thoroughly aroused the young woman, and at 
once she discovered that the room was filled 
with smoke. Miss Tabby then scampered 
away to another room and awoke the young 
lady’s three brothers. The daughter suc- 
ceeded in awakening her parents. They all 
fled from the house in their night clothing, 
Miss Mary hugging the intelligent cat that 
had saved the lives of all the family of seven 
people.— Jenkintown (Pa.) Times-Chronicle. 


Animals are such agreeable friends— they 
ask no questions, pass no criticisms. 


AN IMPORTANT CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


We are glad to receive from Maria Freeman 
Gray, a prominent California lady, and state 
superintendent of peace and arbitration of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a 
letter in which she writes: ‘It was a great 
pleasure to receive your kind message. I have 
heard and seen so much in our papers, secular 
and religious, glorifying the great battlefleet, 
that it is very helpful to get the straight, plain, 
common-sense view of this whole nefarious 
business.” 

Mrs. Gray writes a message to all our 
readers, asking them to contribute to our 
American Humane Education Society an ap- 
propriate gift, to commemorate our arrival 
at our eighty-sixth birthday, by sending checks 
for what they can afford to Hon. Henry B. 
Hill, treasurer of the American 
cation Society, to aid the Society in establish- 
ing a permanent building, all gifts to be 
named ‘‘The Geo. T. Angell fund for a humane 
building.” 

Of course we should be very glad to have 
all interested in our work aid in giving it 
greater power. Address, Hon. Henry 
Hill, Treasurer, American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Moving don’t forget your cat. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


every opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


72443 Everett, Mass. 

Winthrop School Bds., 

Div. 2. 

P., Grace Haskell. 
72444 Div. 3. 

P., J. W. James 
72445 Div. 4. 

P., E. A. Schoff. 
72446 Lynn, Mass. 

Ingalls School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A. G. Porter. 
72447 Div. 2. 

P., M. R. Orne. 
72448 Div. 3. 

P., E. A. Cotter. 
72449 Div. 4. 

P., A. L. Breed. 
72450 Div. 5. 

P., C. C. Farnham. 
72451 Div. 6. 

P., L. A. Green. 
72452 Div. 7. 

P., A. T. Vdell. 
72453 Div. 8. 

P., G. H. Tebbetts. 
72454 Div. 9. 

P., Euda Ricker. 
72455 Div. 10. 

P., M. M. Ingalls. 
72456 Div. 11. 

P., A. M. Johnson. 
72457 Div. 12. 

P., C. E. Breitling. 
72458 Div. 13. 

P., Ethel Weeman. 
72459 Div. 14. 

P., N. G. Delay. 
72460 Div. 15. 

P., M. W. Haskell. 
72461 Div. 16. 

P., M. S. Davis. 
72462 Div. 17. 


P., M. M. Larkin. 
72466 Div. 3. 

P., J. W. Carey. 
72467 Div. 4. 

P., M. A. Dougherty. 
72468 Div. 5. 

P., E. M. Foss. 
72469 Div. 6. 

P., M. A. Rogers 
72470 Div. 7. 

P., M. L. Jepson. 
72471 Div. 8. 

P., M. L. Wiggin. 
72472 Div. 9. 

P.. J. S. Young. 
72473 Div. 10. 

P., A. Florence Libbey. 
72474 Div. 11. 

P., A. E. Plummer. 
72475 Blossom St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. A. Hussey. 
72476 Div. 2. 

P., C. M. Foster. 
72477 Div. 3. 

P., M. C. Brown. 
72478 Div. 4. 

P., C. F. Kimball 
72479 Div. 5. 

P., A. L. Jackson. 
72480 Div. 6. 

P., B. C. Downing. 


72481 
72482 
72483 


72484 
72485 
72486 
72487 
72488 


72489 


72490 
72491 
72492 
72493 


72494 


72495 
72496 
72497 


72498 


72499 


72501 


Div. 7. 

P., Molly Maclsaac. 
Div. 8. 

P., Gertrude Swain. 
School St. School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. L. Callaghan. 
Div. 2. 

P., E. E. Hamilton 
Div. 3. 

P., B. E. White. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. E. Thyng. 
Div. 5. 

P., C. B. Green. 
Div. 6. 

P., G. A. Allen 
Parrott St. School 
Div 1. 

P., M. L. Morse. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. A. Ryan 

Div. 3. 

P., M. E. Green. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. F. Abbott. 
Div. 5. 

P., Anastasia Herlihy 
Baltimore St. School 

Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., A O.S. Clemons. 
Div. 2. 

P., S. M. Alexander. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. E. Breed. 
Div. 4 

Sally Parsons. 
Fayette St. School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P.,M L. Maroney 
Div. 2. 


P., Gertrude Connor. 
Div. 4. 

P., F. M. Maxwell. 
Avon, Mass. 

Gifford School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P., L. M. Fitzgerald. 
Div. 7. 
P , Miss Wilbur. 
Littlefield School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., S. E. Currier. 
Div 2. 
P., Teresa Cavanaugh. 
Div. 3. 

P., Clara Watkins. 
Quincy, Mass 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Master Frederick 

Blanchard. 

Macdonald, W. Va. 
Macdonald Band. 

P., Regina Heatherman. 
Vernon, Texas. 
Vernon Band. 

P., Miss Virginia Hill- 

yard. 

Old Harbor, Jamaica, 


Ludfords Mount Band. 
P.,Mr.R A. Sterling. 


72516 Milo, Me. 

Jr. C. E. Band. 

P., Mrs F. M. Kittridge. 
Bluffton, Ind. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Hugh Souder. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Shepard School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., H. A. Raymond. 
Div. 2. 

P., G. L. Russell. 
Div. 3. 

P ,S. A. Newhall. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. L. Crabtree 
Div. 5. 

P., E. M. Crosby. 
Div. 6. 

P., Alice Butman. 
Div. 7. 

P., F. M. Chadwell 
Div. 8. 

P., J. D. O’Brien. 
Div. 9. 

P.,C. H Nutter. 
Div. 10. 

P., M. M. Graham 
Div. 11. 

P., M. F. Harney. 
Div. 12. 

P., G. S. Dane. 
Centre St School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. C. Fiske. 

Div. 2 

P., B. B. Bartlett. 
Div. 3. 

P., E. G. Farrington. 
Div. 4. 

P., S. Maud Somers. 
Middleton, Mass. 
Middleton School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., C. Alice Manning. 
Div. 2 

P., Nellie Quennell: 
Div. 3. 

P., Hazel Weston 
Div. 4. 

P., Nellie C. Howe. 
Alton, Ont., Can. 
Alton School Bands. 


72517 


72518 


72519 
72520 
72521 
72522 
72523 
72224 
72525 
72526 
72527 
72528 
72529 


72530 


72531 
72532 
72533 


72534 


72535 
72536 
72537 


72538 


No. 2. 

P., Maggie McIntyre. 
Phoneton, Ohio. 
Phoneton Band. 

P., Miss Rose Senseman 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Grace and Mercy Band. 
P., Mrs. Jennie S. 

Rinker. 

Meriden, Conn. 

Main St. Baptist Band. 
P., A. W. Reades. 

York City, Pa. 

York Band. 

P., Charles E. Kain, Jr. 
Brookline, Mass. 

Amos A. Lawrence Bd. 
P., Miss Maude Elmer. 
South Amboy, N. J. 
South Amboy Band. 
P., Miss Ruth Locker. 
Portsmouth, R. I. 
Cheery Band. 

P., Miss Edna M. 

Brophy. 
Omaha, Neb. 
The Rosa Bonheur Bd. 


72539 


72540 


72541 


72542 


72543 


72544 


72545 


72546 


72547 


P., Edward Zarp. 


72548 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edendale Ch. Sch. Bd. 
P., Mr. B. B. Davis. 
72549 New Castile, Pa. 
Central School No. 8 
Band. 
P., Edward Davenport. 
72550 Englewood, Kan. 
Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Miss Jesse B. Ruth. 
72551, Kansas City, Mo. 
Horace Mann School 
Room 9 Band. 
P., George Long. 
72552 Boston, Mass. 
West End Newsboys 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Philip Bernstein. 
72553 West End Newsboys 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Morris Yaffe. 
72554 Pasadena, Cal. 
Washington Sch. Band. 
P., Gladstone Coffee. 
72555 Chicago, 
Room 4 Graham School 
Band. 
P., Willard Godley. 
72556 Tewksbury, Mass. 
Foster School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., E. E. Flemings. 
72557 Div. 2. 
P., E. L. Greenleaf. 
72558 Div. 3. 
P., Lillian R. French. 
72559 Div. 4. 
P., Nettie L. Eagles. 
72560 Providence, R. I. 
Hammond St. Primary 
School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Phebe A. Andrews. 
72561 Loyal. 
P., A. P. Hopkins. 
72562 Cheerful Workers. 
P., Mary J. Quinn 
72563 Willing Workers. 
P., Mabel M. Stratton. 
72564 Sunbeam. 
P., Mary L. Pratt. 
72565 Kind Little Friends 
P., M. Freeman. 
72566 Branch Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 
Happy Workers, Div. 1. 
P., Agnes McIver. 
72567 Div. 2 Happy Workers. 
P., E. O’Brien. 
72568 Kind Workers, Div. 1. 
P., Anna V. Rice. 
72569 Kind Workers, Div. 2. 
P., Genevieve S. 
McNiff. 
72570 America St. Primary 
School Bands. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Ida E. Matthews. 
72571 Golden Rule. 
P., Olga J. Lunden. 
72572 Kind Deeds. 
P., Lottie Hurd. 
72573 Kind Thoughts. 
P., Nora F. Rattigan. 
72574 Kind Hearts. 
P., Viola Ploettner. 
72575 Kind Words. 
P., Elizabeth McEntree. 
72576 Kind Helpers. 
P., Theresa V. McKenna 
72577 Kind Helpers. 
P., Katharine E. Flynn. 
72578 Willing Workers. 


P., Catherine Halliwell. 


72579 Wide Awake. 
P., M. J. Marshall. 
72580 Happy Workers. 
P., J. L. Holt. 
72581 Volunteers. 
P., Elizabeth I. Grady. 
72582 Earnest Workers. 
P., Mary A. Gorman. 
72583 Africa St. Primary Sch 
Bands. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Mabel H. White. 
72584 Little Helpers. 
P., Jane E. McGuirk. 
72585 Kind Helpers. 
P., Minnie W. White- 
head. 
72586 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Sara A. Carroll. 
72587 Grove St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Helpers of the Helpless 
P., Margaret M. Colton. 
72588 Good Samaritan. 
P., Jennie McKenna. 
72589 Thoughtful. 
P., G. L. Huntington. 
72590 Cheerful Workers. 
P., Ellen A. McGuirck 
72591 Sunshine. 
P., Margaret A. 
McGrath. 
72592 Obedient. 
P., Stella B. Healey. 
72593 Willing Workers. 
P., Margaret L. E. 
Hamill. 
72594 Courtland St. Primary 
School Bands. 
Sunshine. 
P., Florence M. Kennon 
72595 Sunbeam. 
P., Elizabeth G. Tally. 
72596 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Margaret E. Tally. 
72597 Little Helpers. 
P., Bessie I. Rogers. 
72598 Veazie St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Helpers of the Helpless. 
P., Lizzie A. Martin 
72599 Golden Rule. 
P., Mary E. M. Hughes. 
72600 Willing Workers. 
P., Elizabeth G. 
O'Malley. 
72601 Birds Friends. 
P., Florence E. Bowen. 
72602 Kind Helpers. 
P., Marion L. Cooper. 
72603 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Enid M. Pierce. 
72604 State Street Primary 
School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Helen A. Reynolds. 
72605 Sunshine. 
P., Mary G. Tasker. 
72606 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Mary A. M. Peirce. 
72607 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Mary J. Gorman. 
72608 Putnam St. Primary 
School Bands. 
Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., A. May Allen. 
72609 Willing Workers. 
P., A. K. Crofwell. 
72610 Golden Rule. 
P., Eleanor B. Smith. 
72611 Willing Workers. 
P., M. E. Cashman. 
72612 Happy Workers. 


P., Nellie A. Farrell. 


P. C. M. Lynch 
72500 Div. 3. | 
: 
P., M. L. Tufts. 
72463 Div. 18. 72502 
P., M. E. King. 
72464 Whiting School Bands. 
Div. 1. P., W.S. Dunn. 
P., A. C. Chase. 72503 Div 2. 7 
72465 Div. 2. P., Mrs. Wark. 
72504 Div. 3. } 
P., Mrs. Graves. No. 1. 
72505 Div. 4. P., Fred Irvin. 
P., G. M. Coggins. 
72506 Div. 5. ’ 
P., L. C. Joselyn. Pd 
72507 Div. 6. 
72508 
72509 
72510 
72511 
72512 
72513 
72514 
72515 
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HOW PRESIDENT ARTHUR AND 
BLAINE WERE CAUGHT. 


There is a good story of the presidential 
excursion down to the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. The party embraced Secretaries Blaine 
and Windom, and others. They were fortu- 
nate enough to hear an excellent sermon from 
the venerable Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Maryland, who was there to administer 
the rite of confirmation. The President and 
the two Secretaries sat in quiet satisfaction. 
But their peace of mind was suddenly dis- 
pelled. The offertory was sung. At the 
familiar words: 

‘Let your light so shine before men, etc.,”’ the 
President and the Secretaries each quietly 
dropped a hand into a pocket. 

“‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth.” 

Windom drew forth a crisp one-dollar note 
and held it between his thumb and forefinger, 
ready for the approaching plate. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Bizine went a little deeper into 
their pockets. One brought up a nickel and 
the other a dime. Their faces flushed. It 
would never do to make such a contribution. 

“He that soweth a little shall reap little, and 
he that soweth plenteously shall reap plenteously 
. God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The President went to his pocketbook, and 
the Secretary of State explored his vest pocket 
with nervous fingers. 

“‘Zaccheus stood forth and said unto the Lord: 
‘Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have done wrong to any man I 
restore fourfold.’ " 

The plate was only four pews away. What 
the President found in his pocketbook was 
one fifty-dollar note and a ten-dollar n- 
back—nothing smaller. What Mr. Blaine 
found was two ten-dollar notes—nothing 
smaller. To put in a nickel or a dime only 
was not to be thought of. To give $10 was 
more than either cared to do. Each looked 
at Windom sitting there calmly with his dollar 
note in hand. He shook his head. 

“Charge them that are rich in this world that 
they be ready to give and glad to distribute.” 

There was no time for a further pocket 
exploration or consideration. With a smile 
of commiseration at each other, and some- 
thing like glee on Windom’s placid counte- 
nance, the President and the Secretary of State 
each planked down his ten-dollar note for 
“the poor of this congregation.”” And the 
worst of it is, said one of the party afterward, 
that the Lord would probably give them credit 
only for the dollar or two which they intended to 
give.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A LETTER ENCLOSING $100 TO OUR 
“AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY.” 

Mr. Angell. 

Dear Sir:—I have just read every word of 
your delightful June paper. Its worth and 
interest, which are ever new and fresh and 
never flag, astonish me month by month as it 
comes in, so vital for all that is noble and true, 
leaving, it must be, its impress upon our sor- 
row-laden national conscience. our work is 
a stupendous one, but your labors lie along 
pleasant lines, for although mighty foes of 
evil oppose you, you fearlessly deal forth con- 
demnation to all ill-doers among the mighty 
ones, while in self-sacrificing devotion you 
shield and protect the lowly and powerless 
ones. 

Guard your health and strength; stay with 
us many years, for the world sadly needs you. 

I have not drawn a check for some time that 
gives me as much pleasure as this for $100, of 
which I now have the great pleasure of asking 
your acceptance. 

For all you are doing I thank you. 


We believe that every household would be 
the better for reading Our Dumb Animals. 
Its editor ought to be granted a lease of life 
for 20 years more to continue his noble work. 

—Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Press. 


LORING PARK, said to be the most beautiful spot in Minneapolis. 
Published by kind permission of The Liberator 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

The above picture brings to our mind many 
pleasant recollections of Minneapolis. Our 
first visit was when it was comparatively a 
small town and the gentleman who wanted to 


| 


show us its surroundings got lost on the. 
prairie and was indebted to a small pocket 


compass, we always carried, in finding his 
way to his own home. 
November, 1879. We had been organizing 
the Saratoga Springs Humane Society and the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Society and attending 
the convention of Humane Societies at Chi- 
cago, and giving various addresses at Detroit 
and elsewhere. 


The second was in | 


We were strongly urged by Minneapolis | 


gentlemen, attending the convention at Chi- 


cago, to go to Minneapolis and assist them in | 


organizing a humane society there. Our first 
audience numbered about eight hundred, our 
second about a thousand, and our last was 
before a great audience, presided over by the 
governor of the state, which not only crowded 
the Academy of Music but required us to 
address an overflow meeting in another large 
hall. We also addressed there the Minnesota 
Episcopal Convention and a meeting of the 
Trinitarian clergy of the city, and several 
other audiences. 


gational Club. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
One of the most eagerly waited for periodi- 
cals that reaches our desk each month is 
Our Dumb Animals, published by George T. 


Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston, Mass. very | 


boy and girl in Furnas county should read it. 
Send for a sample ami, read it, then you will 
always read it.— The Arapahoe Pioneer, 
Nebraska, Dec. 27, 1907. 


<a 


FROM EDITOR OF “TELEPHONY,” 
CHICAGO. 


A GOOD OPINION OF US. 

We are glad to find in a leading editorial 
of the Winfield Beacon of Winfield, Iowa, the 
opinion of its editor, that we are doing the 
greatest work of the age. 

Well, it does seem to us that in endeavoring 
to carry humane education all over our own: 
country and the world for the prevention of 
every form of cruelty and the promotion of 
peace on earth and to every creature, 
both human and dumb, we are taking part 
in the greatest work of the present century. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<-> 


Receipts of the M. S. P. C. A. for May, 1908. 
Fines and witness fees, $85.02. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. C. C. Converse, $50; South Lincoln Band of 


| Mercy, $3.10; Mrs. Edw. Abbott, $3; Miss M. L 


Rockwell, $3; Prof. E. C. Black, $3; Mrs. S. W. 
Duncan, $2.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


“H. W.,”’ Mrs. L. G White, Mrs. T. W. Nicker- 
son, Smith Paper Co., Norton Co., “A friend,” 
Geo. Kuhn Clarke, Mrs. E. Mackie, Mrs. L. J. 


At a later visit we addressed there the State Abbey, Mrs. L. Fuller. 


University, the High School and the Congre- | 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


B. F. Sturgis, M.D., Miss F. Brown, S. Clark, 
Mrs. C. P. Stevens, Mrs. H. O. Barrett, R. N. 
Gardner, ‘‘A friend of dogs,”” Mrs. O. P. Pond, Miss 
Eleanor Mott Jones, Rev. C. H. Daniels, Dr J. M. 
Sherman, Miss L. M. Chamberlain, Mrs. F. Rantoul, 
Miss M. V. Jones, Mrs. R. J. Adams, Henry L. 
Green, Jr., H. S. Green, L. F. Bachrach, Mrs. G. 
Allen, L. N. Kinnicutt, J. A. Knight, A. De Witt, 
Mrs. A. L. Burbank, E. L. Davis, H. Russell, H. 


| Sedgwick, Rev. W. T. Grace, B. T. Gale, Mrs. C. E. 


Dear Sir:—No exchange comes to our desk | 
that so earnestly and effectively preaches the | 
doctrine for which it stands, as Our Dumb | 


Animals. I wish you the success that should 
follow all righteous crusades. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. D. FARGO. 


“Our Dumb Animals should be read by every 
child in the world.” — Paris (Arkansas) Eagle. 


Burnham, Mrs. M. S. Witter, F. P. Rice, Miss Amy 
L. Mayo, S. E. Winslow, R. Goodhind, Mrs. S. R. 
Lelvenol, Mrs. J. A. Woolson, Miss M. Whitney, 
J. McNair, Maplewood Lumber Co., F. A. Amidon, 
Mrs. J. K. Green, Mrs. J. R. McComb, Mrs. G. 
Church, Mrs. S. D. Hubbard, Mrs. T. G. Ramsdell, 
Miss Anna Turner, H. Ticknor, Mrs. J. D. Haas, 
Mrs. M. Morrison. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss F M. White, Miss M. A. Ball, Miss B. F. 
Ball, Mrs. Edw. Everett, Mrs. J. R. Byrne, A. H. 
Mason, A. M. Jackson, M.D., J. S. Wright, Marion 
C. Green, Mrs. A. W. Harrington, S. A. Bergin, 


oe 
wr 
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M.D., F. A. Barnes, Rev. W. H. Goggin, Mrs. E. D. 
Buffington, C. F. Collins, Mrs. W. B. Chamberlain, 
R. W. Green, H. L. Brown, O. H. Everett, M.D., 
Mrs. C. _" S. Burrill, A. W. Parmalee, H. H. Mer- 
riam, R. Dixon, Mrs. F. A. Richardson, T. C. 
Bates, Mire. F. C. Richardson, R. F. Taylor, J. F. 
Doescher, Thos. Field, Mrs. L. D. Moore, Mrs. A. G. 
Webster, Miss F. E. Wilder, Miss H. E. Carter, 
Miss M. E. Greene, Mrs. C. J. Holbrook, Mrs. A. M. 
Sawyer, J. Legg, Miss S. L. Wood, Miss E. M. Car- 
ter, Mrs. K. P. Ward, Gift, G. W. Lane, Geo. I. 
Leland, A. H. Martin, M.D., G. C. Bemis, F. I. 
Hopkins, N. Gammon, G. S. Macfarlane, Mrs. E. H. 
Dowling, F. A. Shove, Mrs. J. M. Robinson, Mrs. 
J. H. Sleeper, Mrs. G. H. Chase, D. P. Corey, Rev. 
I. J. Holland, Miss V. S. Page, J. A. Pierce, J. 
Lummus, W. A. Ham, P. Rg Mrs. H. B. Dow, 
W. H. Converse, Mrs. W. N. Parrott, Miss F. D. 
Magee, Mrs. W. L. ear Mrs. H. A. Francis, 
F. Perrin, J. Cushing, Mrs. A. J. Littlefield, Mrs. 
W. C. Spencer, H G. Spencer, Mrs. H. McP. Howe, 
Mrs. E. H. Abbott, E. H. Abbott, Jr., F. Worcester, 
Mrs. A. M. Howe, T. W. Clark, M.D., Miss L. C. 
Newhall, Mrs. J. P Stewart, Edward McCraw, 
Frances E. Adams, Geo. H. Tucker, Mrs. J. / 
Maxim, Mrs. I. F. Paine, Mrs. F. P. McInnis, F. J. 
Trudeau, M. J. O’Brien, Mrs. W. L. Cummings, 
Prof. A. De George, Mrs. Mary A. Brock, Mrs. John 
Palmer, P. H. Keegan, O. E. Kellar, Rev. W. J. 
Dower, Mrs. Henry T. Baker, H. S. Fuller, Edward 
F. Rice, Mrs. A. F. Bennett, Mrs. Chas. A. Kelsea, 
C. I. Bigley, A. C. Quintal, Dr. C. F. Dodd, Ward 
Wood Working Co., H. C. Phelps, M. J. Garfield, 
Dr. L. T. Ingham, Dr. E. W. Markham, Carl Wurtz- 
bach, A. C. Monahan, Mrs. E. J. Tillotson, Mrs. 
Jennie F. Wolcott, H. E. Kendall, James C. Camp- 
bell, Miss Mary A. Butler, Geo. A. Mole, Atty., Geo. 
Boardman, W. G. Chapin, Mrs. P. M. Shaylor, Mrs. 
Victor W. Bradley, Miss Alice Sedgwick, Mrs. M. T. 
Robbins, Miss R. L. Savage, Rev. John Barstow, 
J. A. Rice, J. P. Quigley, E. S. Rogers, Rev. J. F. 
Leonard, Mrs. G. N. Baird, Jr., Mrs. C. R. Baird, 
Master Duncan Murphy, Mrs. J. L. Kilbon, W. C. 
Baldwin, P. J. Tyre, Mrs. Catharine Torney, Abner 
Rice, Miss Sara Rice, Miss A. B. Foos, Miss E. B. 
Nassau, Chas. A. Childs, Miss Ella McLauthlan, 
Mrs. Wm. May, Miss Julia May, Mrs. B. Phipps, 
Mrs. H. J. Perry, Albert Smith, Mr. Chas. D. Farrar, 
Mrs. Theo. Rogers, Mrs. Fred Farrar, A. Cordonier, 
B. L. Devereness, Rev. Edward C. Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Cc. O. Brown, Miss Elizabeth Phillips, Miss J. C. 
Ross, Geo. Seymour, Woodford Yerxa, Dr. C. 
Bullock, Miss E. H. Storer, Mrs. J. H. Holmes, 
G. H. Whittemore, Enoch Beane, Felix McGirr, 
M.D., Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Dr. Driver, Miss Emily 
Gray, H. A. Hand, M.D., Mrs. N. C. Nash, C. C. 
Foster, M. D., Mrs. Susie C. Clark, Mrs. R. O. 
Fuller, Miss A. L. Cook, Russell & Co., Mrs. W. A. 
Prior, Mrs. Chas. G. Lund, Mrs. H. B. Clewley, 
Miss R. Maria Johnson, L. D. Starbird, S. E. Jor- 
dan, E. A. Tufts, Mrs. J. T. Wiggin, Mrs. J. M. 
Merrill, Mrs. S. F. Shirley, Mrs. C. A. Spalding, 
Mrs. D. A. Kimball, Mrs. Bessie F. Heath, Mrs. 
Louis Fenn, Dr. Jos. Jones, Geo. Seymour, R. H. 
Moore, Mrs. J. Dewey, I. R. Prindle, Mrs. A. A. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. F. E. Giddings, O. C. Bidwell, 
Great Barrington Coal Co., Miss A. Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton, Dr. A. Baldwin, Mrs. E. E. Manville, Mrs. 
M. J. McCarthy, Miss Anna Salstrom, C. M. Gilbert, 
Mrs. T. F. Owen, W. H. Ticknor, J. T. Harper, 
Platt & Goslin, Homer E. Foote, Mrs. M. Mallay, 
M. A. Lennon, J. Noonan, E. S. Thatcher, Rev. 
J. F. Fagan, Mrs. Wm. C. Seely, Chas. R. Wood- 
ruff, Mrs. Emma Easland, Mrs. Archibald Fadden, 
Mrs. Lewis Dewaine, J. C. Smith, Mrs. Lydia L. 
Arnold, L. T. Osborne, Rev. A. A. Vradenburg, 
C. M. Buckley, Mrs. F. M. Church, Rev. J. F. Maher, 
Dr. Dudley Leavitt, V. R. Truesdell, C. W. Kniffin, 
A. J. Buckley, Dr. A. P. Janes, J. S. Moore, Miss 
Gertrude Kearin, Dr. H. H. Lucksinger, Mrs. Noble 
Turner, T. F. Cosgriff, E. J. Atkins, C. B. Landon, 
F. P. Smith, Master Malcolm Adams. 

Total, $448.60. 

The American Humane Education Society, 
$376.25 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Conn. Humane Society, $25.50; Miss E. A. Haf- 
ford, $20; Miss E. A. Hare, $18.90; Geo. H. Fer- 
nald, $5; J. E. Lewis & Co., $4.50; H. W. Chapman, 
$3.50; Mrs. W. M. Boomer, $3; Miss Anna Bartlett, 
$3; N. E. News Co., $2.50; M. R. Peavy, $2; C. B. 
Collins, $2; Miss S. J. Eddy, $2; Mrs. L. R. Acott, 
$2; J. E. Ransdell, $1.80; S. N. Emerson, $1.50; 


E. S. Dreher, $1.50; J. C. Barnes, $1.50; R. Ken- 
drick, $1.50; J. Goodnow & Co., $1.50; Miss Edith 
Babcock, $1.50; C. H. Vosburgh, $1.20; W. Wake- 
field, M.D., $0.75; Mme. de Peneranda, $0.60. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss M. Murdock, Mary L. Edvenson, W. H. 
Turner, Mrs. A. W. Ramage, C.S.H., N. & H. B. 
Cleaves, Mrs. G. L. Gill, E. R. Brown, Mary E. 
Haines, Mrs. C. E. Carpenter, Mrs. M. Garrigues, 
Mrs. W. N. Dow, Elizabeth Smith, Mrs. B. W. Gil- 
man, Mrs. A. S. Logan, Miss H. L. Wister, W. W. 
Mart, W. H. Catlin, Caroline F. Barr, Mrs. W. W. 
Codman, Miss L. Adams, F. A. Marsh, Miss M. E. 
Knowles, Mrs. E. C. Williams, Mrs. W. B. Warren, 
Miss Eliza Bigney, Mrs. V. Rollwage, “Mrs. Geo. 
Stevens, Mrs. E. S. Lawrence, Mrs. C. T. Candee, 
Mrs. B. F. Locke, Mrs. L. E. Sackett, Mrs. S. E. 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Blocher, W. A. Gofs, Mrs. W. B. 
Jackson, Miss L. Matthews, S. W. Levy, J. H. 
Chase, F. E. Godfrey, R. Biddle, Mrs. J. M. Craig, 
F. A. Townsend, Mrs. F. A. Kincaid, Mary E. Olney, 
Charlotte L. Wright, Mrs. C. P. Tarbell, Dr. P. B. 
Wyckoff, Miss M. Hanna, Miss A. P. Belden. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. L. P. Caward, Esther L. Oliver, Miss E. R. 
Brower, Miss Mary O. Whitmore, Miss E. G. Carey, 
Mrs. P. Shipman, Mrs. H. V. Strom, Mabel Hawkins, 
Mrs. E. Y. Elliott, Mrs. C. E. Walker, Miss S. R 
Harrington, Miss A. E. Clark, Miss A. E. Denny, 
Mrs. G. E. Reed, Miss M. W. Bliss, Maria L. John- 
son, P. C. L. Harris, S. C. Cherry, Boston Coal Co., 
Miss Ellen Comstock, F. A. Lester, J. H. Livingston, 
Mrs. L. R. Crowley, T. J. Savage, E. A. Whitman, 
Rev. G. M. Du Bois, H. B. Eshelman, Miss S. M. 
Jackson, Miss D. E. Brown, D. Myers, J. W. Vensel, 
Miss M. J. Carr, W. H. Childs, Miss J. A. Mann, 
Mrs. E. G. Cedarholm, J. Wanamaker, Mrs. G. B. 
Claiborne, Gladys R. Brown, Miss M. L. Nye, Mrs. 
L. T. Howes, Mrs. V. W. Bradley. 

All others, $10.75. 

Total, $188.50. 

Sales of publications, $113.32. 

Total, $1,211.69. 

Receipts by The American Humane Education So- 
ciety for the month of May, 1908. 

Mrs. A. G. K. Champlin, $100; H. Fisher, $50; 
C. W. Jones, $30; W. B. Otwell, $15; Town of Rock- 
land, $13.15; Our County Home, $12.50; L. O. 
Markham, $10.75; Mrs. M. C. Yarrow, $10.20; Town 
of Milford, $7.50; Kewanee Pub. Co., $7.50; Rev. 
R. L. Wharton, $7; De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., $6.16; 
Am. Humane Ass’n, $5; Town of Northbridge, $5; 


Mrs. M. M. Fiske, $5; I. T. Smith, $3.75; Town 
of S. Hadley, $3; Town of Hudson, $3; Town of 
Chelmsford, $2.50; Mrs. W. T. Smith, $2.50; Clara 


M. Munroe, $2.50; Dr. H. E. Williams, $2.50; City 
of Woburn, $2.50; C. W. Humphrey, $2.50; Miss 
M. J. Bilz, $2.50; Mrs. R. Webb, $1.25; W. O. Hart, 
$1; Dave Colville, $1. 

Small sales, $11.33. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals’? does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
ae "and magazine in America north of 

exico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. Al! Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. The ston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The edttors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American yy including all in 
our own country and British America 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by thetr wives 
and children. 


4 sub- 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P.-C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
heavy paper 35 cts. 
paper 25 cts. 
paper 10 cts. 


(German) . 
sig (Modern Greek ) . 
(Spanish ) 
(Swedish ) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, ae 
clot cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price ). 
ew, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 


Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


PO Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or — bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
maile 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 


Geo. T. Angell, 2centseach,or . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. ] to 8, by Geo. ” 

-s Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 

cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 25 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Long- 

fellow, illustrated . .50 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 

gether, or 2.00 ie 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 7 
Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, by bes - Merwin, 1 

cent each 1.00 
Care of Horses 45 wah 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. A: ell 1.50 ” 
Five Answered, by Geo. 

ngell 50 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T.. Angell .60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) .20 aid 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two ane) .30 8 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 1.00 om 
Service of Mercy -65 
Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Fifty- — "Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 is 


Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling dees, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

ret of ~ aia Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 

cen 
Cunleana Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 

Geo. T. Angell, including ali necessary for forming So- 

cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 

Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 

Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 

tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 

out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE SpERICAn 
fe. Asso SOCIET 


Active Life Associate Annual - $5 00 
Associate Life Branch... 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP | MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Ana $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch. . 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's . 


All members of the shevonneet Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter 


